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TURKEY. 

It seems that the sectaries of Islam have had some 
of their old rivalries re-excited of late, as well as 
the church establishments of England and of Pusey- 
ism, or of the government Presbyterianism and se- 
ceding Presbyterianism of Scotland. A writer (B. 
F.) ina communication dated March 4th, to the edi- 
tor of the London Evening Chronicle, justifies the 
Jate assault and storming of the city of Kerbe- 
Jah by the troops of the Turkish empire and of 
the pacha at Bagdad, from the circumstance that 
this holy spot had been for many years the haunt 
of an organized band of dissolute idlers and out- 
Jaws, chiefly Persian, who made it their business 
to impose upon and plunder and if necessary violate 
and slay the various pilgrims of the Sheah faith who 
resorted thither tothe shrines of Ali and Hussein.— 
The Persians, as is known, are of the Sheah faith 
and the violation of the shrine of its founder has ex- 
cited the due fanaticism of that portion of the faithful. 
The city is in Arabia on the fluctuating frontiers of 
the Turkish and Persian empires, and the animosities 
of the two rival powers thus re-awakened have been 


B such as to call for the active interposition and medi- 


ation of both Russian and British agents. As Persia 
would not protect her own pilgrims to the shrines of 
her own saints, the pacha of Bagdad has taken the 
matter in his own hands under the favor of his im- 
perial master Abdul Medjid sultan of Turkey. 


B RAZI L. 


A Royat Covrtsuip. A formal application was 
made for the hand of the Princess Francesca Ca- 
rolina for the Prince de Joinville, and the marri- 
age was to take place on the 4th of May. The 
application to the emperor was made on the 19th of 
April by the Baron Langsdorff—the French ambas- 
sador. The following were the respective addresses: 

The Baron said— 

“Sine: | present myself, in the name of the king, 
my august sovereign, to ask the hand of her imperial 
highness, the Princess Donna Francesca, your ma- 
jesty’s sister, for Monsigneur the Prince de Joinville. 
Nothing could be more grateful to the heart of the 
king than an union which will draw more close the 


lies of family that already link together the two dy- | 


nasties, and the ties of friendship that unite the two 
nations. I venture to hope that your majesty’s feel- 
ings are the same. Having been permitted to enter 
that family sanctuary within which monarchs lay 
aside the pomps that now surround your majesty, [ 
have found there, sire, those private virtues, those 
tender and sweet affections which France admires 
also in the august house that governs herself. In 
parting from a brother whose love has watched over 
her youth with so much solicitude, and from a be- 
loved sister whose virtues secure to her universal af- 
fection and respect, the Princess Francesea will take 
her place in the midst of that royal family so close- 
ly united and so devoted to each other. Her happi- 
hess will only be transferred to another scene, and 
Will receive, in its reliance on a husband whose 
name has already become known throughout the 
World, guarantees of that permanence to which. the 
charming virtues of her imperial highness so emi- 
hently entitle her.” 

The emperor replied: — 

“I consent with a!) my heart to that alliance which 
'SSo pleasing to me, and in which the Brazilians will 
0 cordially rejoice. My sister, to whom you will 
how address yourself. will assuredly confirm this my 
answer; for we are persuaded that she will find: in 
the affection of the royal family of France a sweet 
— for the regrets she must needs feel in Jeaving 
“NE Country that gave her birth.” 

Vo}. XIV—Sig. 18. 


The Baron then addressed the Princess in these 
words:— 

‘“Mapam: The happiness of Monseigneur the 
Prince de Joinville would not be complete without 
your gracious confirmation of the reply which the 
emperor, your august brother, has just given me. It 
is from yourself also that his royal highness desires 
to obtain your hand. More fortunate than most 


James D. Marshall, formerly of Charlestown, and 
now a merchant at Honoluju. Mr. Marshall is the 
bearer of despatches from the king of the Sandwich 
Islands to her Britannic majesty’s government. He 
left the islands, in a yacht, belonging to the king, on 
the T1th of March, a few days after the British had 
taken possession of them, reached Mazatlan in Mexi- 
co in 29 days, crossed over land to Vera Cruz, in 14 
Princes, he has been permitted to see and appreciate | days, reached New Orleans on the 22d of May, and 
for himself those eminent qualities which distinguish | Boston on Friday morning last, with the intention of 
your imperial highness. Your heart, madam, will! taking the Caledonia for Liverpool, but she had, un- 
thank him for having desired that it should be so.! fortunately for his despatch, sailed from this port a 
You will rot come asa stranger, madam, into the|few hours previous to his arrival. Mr. Marshall 
bosom of that new family which impatiently awaits | carries to the British government the protest of the 
you. You will find there that maternal affection | king of the Sandwich Islands against the usurpation 
which you know so well. Mr. Marshall believes that 








You will find there the | of Lord George Paulet. 
tenderness of a mother who already loves you as! Lord Paulet acted in that case without instructions 
iher daughter, and who will show you by the most] from his government. though under discretionary or- 
touching examples, what holiness and lustre, private | ders from Admiral Thomas, commander of her Bri- 
Virtue can add to the most exalted station.” tannic majesty’s naval forces in the Pacific. Lord 
The Princess then replied as follows:— Paulet has taken possession of the house owned b 
‘‘Monsieur Minister: [am happy in confirming the Haalileo, one of the commissioners to England, to 
answer of my august brother. Iam persuaded that| obtain a recognilion of indepencence of the islands, 
the affection of the royal family of France will sof- | and the whole ration is in a state of the greatest ex- 
| ten the regrets that I must feel im leaving my coun-| citement and despondency. 
_try, and a beloved brother and sister.” The Boston people have taken up the matter in 
| “The answers were immediately announced to the| earnest, and the following is a copy of a petition 
| Prince, and all the French vessels in the harbor fired placed for signatures at the merchants’ reading 
salutes of 21 guns and hoisted the Brazilian flag. room: 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. MemoriAL—Sanpwicn Is._anps. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. | ‘Fhe undersigned, merchants and others, citizens 
A letter from the Rev. Richard Armstrong, one of| of the United States, some of whom are extensively 
the American missionaries at the Sandwich Islands;;engaged in commerce with the Hawaiian islands, 
which we find in the Springfield Gazette, states that| and all deeply interested in the political, civil, and 
ithe cession of those islands to England ‘is only pro-| religious prosperity of that nation, have heard with 
| vistonal, and may be reversed by treaties now being | sentiments of sorrow and indignation the news of 
formed by the [Sandwich Island] embassy in Eu-| the late proceedings on the part of Lord George 
‘rope. This confirms our belief that England had | Paulet, commanding H. B. M. ship Carysfort, termi- 
no purpose to take possession of those islands ex- | Dating in the provisional cession of that group to 
cept by way of precaution against France, and that) Great Britain. 
they will soon be restored to their rightful sovereign. Firmly believing that the establishment of the na- 
| Mr. Armstrong, says: ‘tional independence of the Hawaitan islands upon a 
| “The revolution has caused but little excitement’ firm basis is essential to the due preservation of the 
| among the natives: it is a thing they have been ex- commercial rights of all nations in the north Pacifie, 
| pecting for some time, and they are much more re- and that the Hawaiian government, if left to itself, 
'cenciled to it than we anticipated. Bad as the case and treated by other nations with justice and cour- 
is, it might be worse. France has a powerful naval _tesy, is fully competent to discharge all its relations, 
force in the Pacific, which has taken the Marquesas, | not only for the maintenance of its own internal 
the Society, and probably the Navigator islands, and peace, and the securily of person and property to 
we have been expecting. from their movements, that all who visit their shores, but to conform to all the 
they only wapted time and opportunity to take pos- | settled principles of international law; and believ- 
session here. This, to our cause, would have been jng also that the permanent occupancy of them by 
disastrous in the extreme, if we may judge from the any foreign power would prove exceedingly injuri- 
‘general tenor of their conduct here since 1830. ous to the commercial and mercantile interests of 
While it made my heart sick to see the Hawaiian American citizens, most particularly to those engag- 
flag hauled down, [ must confess it is a great relief, ed in tne whale fishery, we do respectfully present 
to reflect that the French flag does not take its place. to your consideration these views, and submit whe- 
| We shall still have to combat the heresy of Rome, | ther, under existing circumstances, is it not expedi- 
but not backed up by the French government as/ent and proper for the interests of American trade 
heretofore. in that quarter of the globe, that the American go- 
“The excitement among the foreign residents, es-' verament should make a decided remonstrance a- 
pecially the Americans, is very great. They feel gainst a measure so destructive of its best interests. 
that American interests here are ruined, and they of 
‘course blame the missionaries for it all. An effort. 
| was made among them to induce the king to appeal 
to France and the United States for a tenyporary pro- 
tection, until the claims of British subjects could be | 
'adjusted; but the king knew his own people too well 





| 





The sentiments expressed in your message to con- 
gress of Dec. 3ist, 1842, in regard to the relations 
of this government with the Hawalian government, 
and its relative position to other powers, meet our 
full and cordial approbation, and we request that 
| a Sapper . 'they may be made the basis of a communication (if 
to have any Sains 5S do with France; and as to the in your opinion consistent with the interests of ‘4e 
| United States, it was very uncertain whether they | 4 merican government) from this government to ine 
‘would have any thing to do with it. The Boston, | government of Great Britain. 


Com. Long, has been here during these troubles, but | Ww tag “th ti cS 
_could not interfere. The native government is to go! _ *¥& remain, sir, with sentiments of respect, your 
| fellow citizens. 


|on as usual for the present. The king, chiefs, their i? 
i 2 ‘ | ‘Tto the President of the United States. 


| agents, &c., keep their places. A commission of! 
Englishmen presides over all business that relates to} The following edicts issued by the British com- 
foreigners. We have had a little disturbance, but | missioners who have usurped the government of the 
| 1t seems to be over. | istands are copied from the Boston Mercantile Jour- 
‘Lord Paulet has called on us and appears friend- | nal. 
ly. Hespent an hour in our house last evening: is | 
a very condescending, mild, and amiable man appa-| 
rently, and assures us, far as he is concerned, of | Honolulu, 28th Feb. 1843. 
every encouragement to go on with our works.” | Public notice is hereby given, that an additional 
[This worthy missionary, the reader cannot fail; duty of one per cent ad valorem, will be payable on 
to observe, has much more horror of the religion of | all goods landed from vessels arriving at the islands 
the French than of the government of the British. after this date, with the exception of goods sworn to 
[National Intelligencer. | be landed for re-exportation. 
The New England Puritan gives this information: | By order of the commissioners, 


Office of the British commission for the govern- j 
ment of the Sandwich Islands, 





We have learned some additional particulars of (Signed) ALEX. SiMFSON,? = Joint 
ithe outrage at the Sandwich Islands, through Mr. | H. SEA, secretariss. 
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Office of the British commission, &e. March 3.1843. | heading, ‘Organic Bases,’ but ‘A Constitution’ through | cessary for the proper expens im 

Public notice is hereby given that Mr. Jules Du-| the body of the work. The vida Sohail ~ arched his vernmen tional whe 
doit, consul of France to the late government, hav-} “It consists of about 200 articles; and though it is | and has the power to provide for foundations of pe and that 
ing intimated to the commission that he declines to} impossible to give a correct abstract of it, from the | lic education or charity, but all under that we t Pu 


wage ; . rc 

Jay before it his authority for acting as representa-| having heard a single rapid reading of it, we will | to the general government already explained JECtiog contra May, 
tive of France in these islands, the commission will} endeavor, for the sake of our readers, to detail from | ‘The president, in whom the higher pow, a binding, 
not recognize him from this date in that capacity. recollection its provisions of chief importance.— | vested, receives such as he has never "Ar sa 7 rade in acco 
By order of the commissioners, They are as follows: amongst us. Among others, we perceive thet b held for the p 
(Signed) ALEX. SIMPSON, ! Joint “It declares that the government of the nation is | ercises that of the veto in the following hisnner. < A the case 

H. SEA, secretaries. | republican, representative, and popular. The arran- | has thirty days during which he may refuse his. [nited State 

wd — gement of the territory of the republic is left for sub- | tion to the Jaw. If, after that it is not re-enacted jded at next 

Office of the British commission , &c. March 1, 1843. sequent law: for the present departments now sub- |two-thirds of both chambers, it fails. If it i o yi 

Public notice is hereby given that all British sub- sisting will be preserved except that Tlaxcala and |that concurrent majority, he may still sus “ee, EXTENS 
jects, and the subjects or citizens of other countries | Lower California will be subjected to a special ad- | operation for one year; and it is only wihien . LANDS. 7 
(other than the natives of the archipelago) having| ministration, to be settled by law. As to religion, if |end of this time, it is once more passed by relies issued five pt 


any claim for land in the Sandwich Islands, whether} we remember aright, itis declared that the nation | of both houses that he 1s bound to give it force by t instant, and ¢ 
by lease, written document, or in virtue of occupan-| professes and protects the Catholic Apostolic Roman assent. Incase of invasion from without, or hy be offered fo 
cy, are required to send in such claims to the com-| faith, tothe exclusion of all other. The duties and |gerous sedition from within, other extraord ee 
missioners on or before the first of June next, fail-| obligations ef Mexicans and of citizensare establish- | powers may be given him. = 
ing which, no claims will be hereafter held valid | ed as heretofore; and as to individuals, guaranties, we} ‘Under the head of rules for the administration nessee, the 8 
(unless holders of these claims shall be absent from | observe that the rights of corporations and those of | justice, we see that the penalty of death for mer ber 9th, for 
these islands during the intervening space.) The} individuals are secured in the same article, and in| political offences is abolished, except where i fractional to 
commissioners will not enter upon the validity of| tie same manner; that it is established that no one’s|crime aims at the national independence or sles of the merid 
these claims at present, but will cause all the deeds} house nor papers can be searched except in cases|nal safety. Attainders of blood and confiscati ‘Ez Jine and wes 
and clainis as presented, to be registered for future | strictly foreseen hy the law; and that noone can be tried | are also forbidden. Under the head of the publ Detroit, the: 


to wit: 
In the stat 


decision. tit but by the judges of his own immediate jurisdiction, | finance it is directed that measures shall be taken jy tember 25th, 

By order of the commissioners, except where there is a conflict of jurisdictions, or | regulating and extinguishing the public debt; he yeyed in tov 
(Signed) ALEX. SIMPSON, Joint where the crime is such as removes it from the cog |that the chambers and the executive governmen meridian. 

H. SEA. secretaries. | nizance of any particular jurisdiction. In regard of | shall be paid out of a special fund, which shal} In the sta 

an the freedom of the press, we remark that judges of | under the supervision of the senate. commence ¢ 


Office of the British commission, &e. March 4, 1843. the fact are established for the declaration and the} “Under the head of the electoral rights there ay on the 25th 
Public notice is hereby given that the commission- sentence; and that the printer is not punishable as an | provisions regulating the primary and secondary jy, | Kaskaskia, | 
ers intending to grant licences to a limited number accomplice, except where the attack is on private | tas; but in all that relates to the electoral rights j gth; and at 


of houses in this town and neighborhood, for the sale character. ES a seems to us that what is now proposed is the lea In ener 

of spirituous liquors, from and after the Ist of April, ‘{n order to obtain the political rights of a citizen | liberal or democratic system that we have ever yet yeinber 13t 

for each of which licences one hundred and fifty dol- the individual must enjoy an annual income of $200. | seen. In hes on 
October 


lars will be charged—are ready to receive written| ‘The chamber of deputies is chosen by the depart- “Finally, it is provided that this constitution may ‘Oc 
applications at their office, on or before the 15th} ments which are entitled to a representative for every be altered whenever two-thirds of both chambers and kauwie, 











instant, from those who are desirous of being so li-| 70,000 souls. together with an additional one if the | the president concur in such alteration. - ait 
censed. department should have an unrepresented excess of | “We note that nothing was said on some point Iii Oclooer we 
By order of the commissioners, population amounting to 35,000. which it is usual to regulate in constitution. We te aoe 
(Signed) ALEX. SIMPSON, Joint “A deputy must be thirty years old, have an in- | heard nota word about any conservative power; ani (un . . 
H. SEA. secretaries. | come of $1,200 dollars, and be a native of the depart- | W& perceived that the form in which the instrument which no P 
sa man electing him, or of areighborhing one; in which ey be ots) args 2% not been peiereee b Risrniges.r 

‘ : atter case he must hav i “We repea atthe plan consists of more tha ne 
The following, however, seems to cap the climax. | he is elected. aneranerincr as: neal in iy two hnadced articles; ond that its printing only pn pas, 98 SOUe 

The. poor king is indeed deprived of his power by} The chamber of senators is chosen, two-thirds by | give an exact and complete idea of it; we give this : 
these insolent foreigners—and his opinions are to be the j intas of the departments; each of which elects a | Sketch only to satisfy the present curiosity of ourf WESTE 
disregarded, unless he speaks with -‘the sanction of} number equal to that of the entire senate. Such as | Peaders. 1843. By 
Lord Paulet,”’ or by the authority of the British com-| receive a majority of all the votes are at once elect-| ‘As to the assemblage present at its reading, the from the | 
mission: is wh ed; but if there is no absolute majority the chamber | Slleries were almost deserted, since they scarcely aac greai 
Office of the British commission, &c. March 3, 1843. | of deputies chooses amongst thuse who have a prural- | Contained fifty persons.” a gee. 
It 1s hereby publicly intimated that the publication ity. The other third of the body is elected by the to accom pe 
and distribution of a speech stated to nave been| chamber of the deputies, the pry Se all hd Su- 7 wesememmmemmemd — he sur tak 
made by Kamehameha, on the 25th of February, in preme court. He who we Hs the suffrage of the NATIONAL AFFATES,. ponnene.00 
a paper entitled ‘Official correspondence relating to| three is elected; and the senate nail chameek emmeant eee 
the late provisional cession of the Sandwich Is-| those who ame eat obtained this suffrage. So that THE CABINET. The Hon. James Mapisoy ure to 7 
lands”—was entirely without the authority of the} this third of the senate is always chosen by the gov- | Porter, secretary of War, returned to Washington pele 


right honorable lord George Paulet, or the commis-| ernment itself.” (while the he 27th J 

i i tims ’ rest are chosen by the | the 2/th June. 

sion appointed by him; that speech was delivered | }oca} assemblies.) “Among those thus aeleneethy The Hon. C. A. Wicxuirre, postmaster gener), 
without the sanction of Lord George Paulet, and) elected (or rather nominated) by the Juntas, there has returned to the seat of government. 


neighborh« 
sof stock, a 











formed no part of, and had no connection With the} must be five merchants, five husbandmen, and five : poner eies 
arrangements by which the sovereignty of these is-} manufacturers. The qualifications of the senator OFFICIAL. 3 ~ oe 
lands was provisicnally ceded to Great Britain. vary according to certain rules. He must be forty From the Madssonian, June 24. atv. ene 
: By order of the commissioners, ; years old, have a property of $2,000, and have gone Hon. Abel P. Upshur has been appointed secretary i bape de 
j (Signed) ALEX. SIMPSON, Joint. through certain public employments. Certain moral of state, ad interim. i pegerte 
4 Hi. SEA. secretaries. | qualities are besides required, as the having been dis- oe 5 +2 t tt 
i MEXICO. tinguished in his publiccareer, &c. One-third of the Treasury department, June 24, 1843. Tt ny 
7 The Siglo of the 21st March gives a view of the} senate is re-elected every two years”—so that they The officers of government employed in this de Ry a a od. 
: main features of the new charter, and of the report] serve probably, as among us, six years. partment are requested to wear crape on the left arm I stcbing b 
; which precedes it. We translate its article at length| ‘The president is chosen by the juntas of the de-|-for thirty days, as mourning on occasion of the ly in a wank 
i and recommend it to our readers’ attention: partments for a term of five years; the governors of | mented death of the hon. Hugh S. Legare, attorney He 
tS: 1 ‘at. Int. {the departmeats by the government, out of three general of the United States, and secretary of state 
Be PROPOSED CONSTITUTION. ‘nominated to it by the juntas; and the juntas by the | 4@ tnterim, and in memory of his distinguished talents | 
ey “Yesterday was read for the first time inthe Junta; electoral body, which chooses its own deputies. The | 2d exalted worth. J. C. SPERCER. The im 
Bi (Assembly) of notables, the project of Organic prin-, juntas will consist of a number not less than seven ' | dead gadaah 
if fd; ciples, or of a constitution, which the commission ‘ nor more than eleven; and theit members must have Never since the organization of the government, gt ago, 
i Mf : appointed for this porpose las, in concert with the| the same qualifications as are required of a deputy. | has the administration presented such a remarkable ae oP inset 
ei government, prepared. ‘ The governors serve for a term of five years, the | aspect as it does at presant. 3 iF 
ri “The gentlemen charged with this duty, in sub-| juntas four. There is likewise a council of state} General Harrison died, and Mr. Tyler left the pProved tne 
| mitting their labor to the body which had committed | composed of seventeen members for life, chosen by | duties of vice president to become the acting pre 3 A 7 
m1 the matter to them, prefixed to it (as was natural) | the president. sident. Bp. RMY 
ey ' an expvsitional part, in which, as they express it, fur oft the administration of justice, thesupreme and| Mr. Southard, who succeeded Mr. Tyler in hisex son ny 
i3 fear of seeming ostentatious of learning, and from re-| military courts, the superior court, and judges in the | officio duties in the senate, died, and Mr. Mangum & aed | 


ge to touch all points in which it would have first instance, are preserved. We remark that these | was elected to act in his place. S Fort W 
een necessary to exhibit the errors of our political | magistrates are appointed by the president out of | Mr. Webster resigned, and Mr. Legare was ap : Gibso 

career of the past, they have abstained from entering | three who are nominated to him by the governor of | pointed in his place acting secretary of state. B son — . 
into the motives of the particular provisions which | the department; that provision is made for establish-| The death of Mr. Legare leaves entirely vacant By mend of 
they have adopted. Thus they limit themselves to| ing by Jaw courts in the third instance, and that cir- | the office of attorney general. is ok 


~ ith " . . E 7 the iw 
general considerations as to the difficulties of the un-| cuit judges of first instance may be constituted for| The presidency, the vice presidency, and the Mae. erie 








4 3 
dertaking; repeat the customary protestations of their} the trial of robbers. department of state, have acting incumbents; and the Be — tF 
own good faith, and desire of arriving at what was! ‘‘In regard to the extent of power of all these, | attorney generalship is entirely vacant. . Dp . 
right in each case; and after offering only some slight} the general congress” (consisting we suppose of the [ Phaladel. U. S. Gazette. Band ieee 
remarks on the new organization of the senate, close} two houses already descrived, acting concurrently) — : G Co 4 
this partof the work, in which it appears that the] ‘has the exclusive right of making lawsas to ali the| DECISION. The last Alton (Illinois) Telegraph Bayi, “+ 
four gentlemen ministers declared, in the name of! branches of public service; and the provinesal juntas | says: ‘The circuit court of the United States for this arid °8 
the president, and by av act which follows, that the) are in every thing subject to their governors and the | district, decided last week in a case trought before Te ment of. 
powers of the Junta went to the point of presenting! general government. They are allowed to establish | the court that the decision of the #M preme court oO! Mand of 
to the government tor its sanction a cumplete consti-; a police force of their own. Congress is forbidd-n, ithe United Staies only settied the questiun that toe 7th inf 


tuiiuu. ‘They therefore entitle ine project, ia its/ io its imposition of taxes, to lay more than are ne-! two-thirds or valuation Jaw of Jilinois was unconst order uf 
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applied to the foreclosure of mortga- 
wna all judgments at law where the 
ause of action accrued prior to the first 
1841, the valuation law was applicable 
4 binding, and that sales upon execution must be 
jos de in accordance with its provisions. The attor- 
for the plaintiffs in this case has taken exceptions 
= the case will go up to the supreme court of the 
Tnited States, and i all probability be uiged and de- 
cided at next January term. 

EXTENSIVE SALE OF GOVERNMENT 
LANDS. The president of the United States has 
cued five proclamations, each bearing date the 8th 
instant, and describing certain government lands to 
. offered for sale at the periods therein mentioned, 


tional 
- and 
contract orc 
day of May, 


worn the state of Michigan, at the land office at Gen- 
nessee, the sales will commence on Monday, Octo- 
ber 9th, for the disposal of eighteen townships and 
fractional townships north of the base line and east 
of the meridian, and of nine do. north of the base 
Miineand west of the meridian. At the land office at 
Detroit, the sales will commence on Monday, Sep- 
tember 25th, for the disposal of six lots recently sur- 
veyed in township 6, south of range 18 east of the 
idian. 
4° the state of Illinois, at Dixon, the sales will 
commence on the 30th of October next; at Chicago, 
onthe 25th September; at Danville October 2d; at 
Kaskaskia, October 16th; at Edwardsville, October 
gth; and at Quincy, October 23d. 

In Missouri, at Plattsburg, October 9th, also No- 
yenber 13th; and at Lexington, October 2d. 

Inthe territory of Wiskonsin, at Mineral Point, 
October 23d; at Green Bay, October 2d; and at Mil- 
kauwie, October 16th. 

InJowa, at Dubuque, October 16th; at Fairfield, 

= October 2d. 

The sales will each be kept open for two weeks, 
(unless the lands are sooner disposed of,) during 
which no private eritries will be admitted. 

Pre-emption claimants are required to prove their 
claims, and make their entries at the proper land offi- 
ces, as soon as practicable after seeing this notice. 


WESTERN FRONTIER. Independence, June 5, 
1843. By express we received advices last week 
fron the Mexican governor and his troops. They 
were coming in as far as the Arkansasriver to escort 
asmall company of traders bound hitherwards, and 
to accompany those on their return from this place 
to Santa Fe. The governor has with him about five 
huidred soldiers, and of course a goodly number of 
supernuweraries. He intends that. sf our soldiers de- 
sire to cross the Jine and proceed further on their 
route to Santa Fe, he will by no means object. 

» A short time since the Oregon company Jeft our 
neighborhood. ‘They have with them a Jarge amount 
of stock, about two hundred waggons of all sizes and 
‘descriptions, and in all probability eight hundred or 
/one thousand souls. ‘They seem to be in high spirits, 
>and go out with joyous expectations. The aged and 
/young—the hardy, virtuous pioneer—the timid and 
/ the wealthy, have each braced themselves up for the 
‘trip in anticipation of the glorious harvest that awaits 
"them at their new home in the west. 
' The exploring expedition, Captain Stewart’s com- 





»pany, and one or two companies for the purpose of 


> catching butfalo calves, have all left our county with- 
ina week or two past. [St. Louis Republican. 


THE ARMY. 

The improved appearance of the United States 
‘army is asubjectof general remark. Necessity, four 
years ago, compelled the enlistment of foreigners; 
) this is now discontinued. ‘lhe class of young native 
» Americans who now fill the ranks have greatly im- 
"Proved the appearance of the troops. 

: [New York American. 


Army InreLLicence. Ist military department 


; Brig. General Arbuckle having obtained leave of 


absence, the command of this department has been 
passumed by Col. Twiggs. 


Fort Washita, Company D, of dragoons, from Fort) 


to Baton Rouge. The regimentis under command 
of Lieut. Colonel Whistler. 
The garrison at New Orleans barracks, excepting 
a guard will spend the sickly months at Pass Christian. 
[Army & Navy Chronicle. 
Aumy anp Navy convention. The officers of the 
‘army and navy, and others interested in the promo- 
tion of Christianity in the several branches of the 
public service, are hereby reminded that their an- 
nual meeting will take place, according to adjourn- 
ment, in St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, on 
the fourth Wednesday in June, (the 28th imstant,) 
at 12 o’clock M. The major general commanding 
is expected to be present on that occasion. The 
standing committee of th army and navy, &c. will 
meet the same day at 282 Broadway, New York, 
at9 A.M. By order of the army and navy cam- 
mittee, M. P. PARKS, 
Secretary of A. and N. convention. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 39. 
Adjutant gen’s office, Washington, June 24, 1843. 

The following order receivec from the war depart- 
ment announces to the army the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of the distinguished Hugh Swin- 
ton Legare, attorney general, and secretary of state 
ad interim, of the United States. 

** War department, June 24 1843. 

“The president of the United States directs that as 
a mark of respect to the memory of the hon. Hugh 
Swinton Legare, attorney general and secretary of 
state, ad interim of the United States, who died at 
Boston, Massachusetts, on the 20th inst. appropriate 
military honors be paid throughout the army. 

SAMUEL HUMES PORTER. 
Acting secretary of war.” 

The officers of the army, in common with their 
fellow citizens, deeply regret this national Joss; but 
the bright example of the statesman, in the path of 
honor and distinction, still remains equally for the 
emulation of the virtuous civilian and soldier. 

In obedience to the commands of the president, 
funeral honors will be paid to the memory of the 
deceased at the several military posts of the army.—- 
Guns will be fired every half hour, and the national 
flag be displayed at half staff, from sunrise to sunset 
on the day next after the receipt of this order. 

The usual badge of mourning will be worn on the 
left arm and on the hilt of the sword for six months. 

By order, R. JONES, adjutant general. 


THE NAVY. ) 

Tux case oF CommanperR Macnenzie. The 
Journal of Commerce, after publishing the atrocious 
falsehood, that Mr. Mackenzie’s acquittal by the 
court martial, was by a minority—gives place to-day 
to the annexed conclusive refutation, without one 
word of apology to its readers for its by-authority 
| falsehood—or of regret expressed for the wicked and 
wanton injury done to Commander Mackenzie. The 
charge it may be remembered, was that seven of the 
twelve members thought the accusation proved, a 
charge for which there was no shadow of foundation. 

[.W. Y. American. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 

In our paper of the 15th April we stated that “we 
had Jearned from an undoubted source, that although 
the decision of the court martial in Capt. Macken- 
zie’s case was technically in favor of acquittal, a ma- 
jority of the members, viz. seven outuf twelve were 
o1 opinion that the charges or some of them, had 
been proved.” 

Captain Mackenzie, considering this publication 
not only injurious, but believing it incorrect in point 
of fact, commenced a prosecution against us for 
libel; his counsel stated that they had no vindictive 
feeling to gratify, and no wish for pecuniary satisfac- 
tion. 

We were as desirous as Captain Mackenzie to as- 
certain the truth of the case, and for that purpose 


testimony. 


Captain McKeever, one of the members of the 
court; it proves that our information was erroneous, 
—the vote of the court being nine in Captain Mac- 





> Gibson, and company G of riflemen, from Fort Tow-| kenzie’s favor, to three against him; and on the first 


800, have been ordered to garrison this post, the com- | 


» and of which is assigned to Colonel Harney. On 


) the arrival of G company, of riflemen, Captain Alex- | 
4nder’s company C, 6th infantry, will rejuin the gar-| agrees substantially with that of Capt. McKeever, 


Tison at Fort ‘Towson. 


ragoons, companies, C, F, and K, one hundred | 
© 4nd sixty strong, under command of Captain P. St. | 


- Couke, left Fort Leavenworth on the 27th of ascertained it has been deemed by all the parties un- 


) May to give escort to traders on the Santa Fe route. 
|The escort was joined at Council Gr 
pp Mand of Capt. ‘Verret. 

7th infantry 


headquarters have been removed, by 
pdr vf Gen. Arbuckle, from New Orleans barracks: 


| charge the three last voting with a very material 
| qualification. 


Com. Downes’s testimony has also been taken. It 


| upon the three charges. 
Under these circumstances we take great pleasure 
in publishing the testimony. ‘The facts having been 


necessary to prosecute the investigation farther, and 


; uve by adetach- | the suit 1s now. discontinued. 
meut of company A (twenty-five wen) under com- 


SUPREME COURT. 
Alex. Slidel Mackenzie vs. David Hale, et al. 
An order having been made in this cause on the 





arrangements were made to expedite the taking of 


We publish below the result of the examination of 


22d day of Muy, instant, to examine Isaac McKet-' pression, anu specifying that that oppression cunsist-. 


ver; esq., a captain in the navy of the United States, 
as a witness de bene esse on the part of the plaintiff, 
a summons was issued in pursuance of an order, and 
both the said order,and the said summons being made 
returnable before his honor William Kent, circuit 
judge, on Wednesday, the 24th day of May, the par 
ties. by their counsel, as well as the said witness, at- 
tended before the circuit judge at the time aforesaid. 
And the said witness thereupon asking an adjourn- 
ment to advise upon his duty in the premises, the 
said examination was adjourned to Tuesday the 30th 
day of May, at half past 6 o’clock P. M. at the re- 
sidence of the said circuit judge. At which last 
mentioned time and place, the parties by their coun- 
sel, as well as the said witness, attended before the 
circuit judge, and the plaintiffs counsel then put the 
following questions, the witness being first sworn in 
the cause. 


[We omit such of the questions and answers as are 
merely formal. 

‘Third. How many members of the court were pre- 
sent, and what were their names? 

Answer. Twelve—Capt’s. Downes, Read, Bolton, 
Sloat, Turner, Storer, myself, Paige, Gwinn, Wy- 
man, and Commanders Ogden and Shubrick. 

Fourth. What was the vote of the said court upon 
the first charge, to wit, that alleging that the said 
Alexander Slidell Mackenzie has been guilty of mur 
der on board of the United States vessel on the high 
seas? }t being intended hereby to inquire how many 
votes were given in the affirmatiye, that the said 
charge was preved; and how many in the negative, 
that the said charge was not proved. Please state 
how you know the fact. 

To this question the witness objected that he was 
not bound to answer, and insisted that by the terms 
of the 36th article of the act of congress of the 23d 
of April 1800, entitled, ‘tan act for the better gov- 
ernment of the navy of the United States,” he was 
precluded from giving evidence in this cause. 

The witness referred to the statute, and submitted 
himself to the direction of the court. 

After argument and advisement the circuit judge 
decided that the witness was bound to answer, and 
in deciding the point, remarked, ‘‘that he had been 
unable to perceive any ground legally exempting the 
witness from answering this question. He was ex- 
amining in due course of law in a suit pending in the 
supreme court. Though a suggestion had been 
made that the suit before the court was an amicable 
one, nothing had appeared to distinguish it from 
ordinary case#daily occurring before the same tribu- 
nal. 

If the present was a legal suit on a prima facie 
cause of action, and rightfully pending in the su- 
preme court, and if the witness was examined on a 
point relevant to the issue joined, the judge said he 
could find nothing in the oath which Capt. McKeever 
had taken as a member of a court martial nor 
could he discover any other legal reason, which 
authorized the court in excusing him from answer- 
ing the question. The examination was conducted 
in pursuanee of the provisions of the revised statute 
directing the testimony of witnesses about to de- 
part from the state to be taken before a judge out of 
court. 

Captain McKeever was in command of the United 
States ship Independence, now lying in the port of 
New York, liable to leave the state in a few hours, 
and although no time was fixed for the departure of 
the ship, the witness admitted that the vessel and 
himself, as her captain, might be ordered to sea on 
any day, and that the vessel was now ready to go to 
sea; that Commodote Stewart, the commander of the 
squadron, was expected to arrive and assume the 
command this evening; and witness says he is hable 
to be ordered to sea at ary moment. The question 
proposed dil not require the witness to divulge the 
vote or opinion of any particular members of the 
court, and if it did, the exception in the oath of the 
member of a naval court martial seems to remove 
every legal objection to the answer. 


It was conceded that the sentence had been ap- 
proved by the proper authority. With every dispo- 
sition, the judge remarked, to protect the rights and 
to respect the scruples and delicacy of the members 
of the court he was unable to discover any ground on 
which he could excuse the witness from answering 
the interrogatory. 

The witness then answered to the fourth question 
as follows:—I have kept no notes—l answer from 
memory merely. On the first charge nine members 
voted that the charge was not proved; three voted 
that it was proved in the second degree—bdy this [ 
understood them to intend that the act was proved, 
but without malice. 

Fitth. What was the vote of the said court upon 
the second charge, to wit, that alleging that the said 
Alexander Slidel Mackenzie had been guilty of op- 
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ed in hanging Philip Spencer,Elisha Small,and Saml. | 
Cromwell. 

Answer. I answer from memory. On the second 
charge nine members voted that the charge was not | 
proved—three voted that it was proved. 

Sixth. What was the vote of the said court upon 
the third charge, to wit, that alleging that the said 
Alexander Slidel. Mackenzie had been guilty of in- 
flicting illegal punishment, and specifying that such 
illegal punishment consisted in hanging Philip Spen- 
cer, Elisha Small and Samuel Cro:mwell. 

Answer. I answer from memory; nine members 
voted that the charge was not proved, three that the 
charge was proved. It is possible that on this charge 
eight voted that the charge was not proved, and four 
that it was proved. But my strong impression is, 
that on all the charges the vote stood nine for not 
proved, three for proved. 

If there were four who voted that this charge was 
proved, one of the four also voted that the act 
was justified by necessity. J. McKEEVER. 

Cross examination by the counsel for the defen- 
dants. 

Q.—How was the vote of the several members 
taken? 

A.—Viva voce. 

Q.—Was it audibly pronounced to each in your 
hearing as it was given? 

A.—It was. 

Q.—Are you entirely sure that as to the first 
charge the vote stood nine to three? 

A.—Yes—I am. J. McKEEVER. 

- Sworn before me, this 5th day June, 1843. 
Wm. Kent, circuit judge. 


Commopore Porter. We have received the 
Turco French newspaper, the ‘Journal de Con- 
stantinople et des Interets Orientaux,” of the 6th of 
March, in which—published as it is upon the spot of 
Commodore Porter’s long residence, and addressed 
to that diplomatic and European population whose 
organ the paper is—it gives us pleasure to find the 
following just tribute to his memory, which we trans- 
late: [ Mat. Int. 

“The diplomatic body of Constantinople has just 
lost one of its must distinguished members in the 
person of his excellency Com. David Porter, minis- 
ter resident of the United States of America near the 
Sublime Ottoman Porte; who died on Friday the 3d, 
at his house in St. Stefano, after a long and painful 
illness. . 

“The entire life of Commodore Pofter belongs to 
the history of his country. Entering her navy in his 
early youth, the war which she sustained in 1803 
upon the coasts of Barbary, against the Regency of 
Tripoli, furnished him the occasion of distinguishing 
himself almost in his boyhood In its progress, 
through the unfortunate shipwreck of the frigate 
Philadelphia, (on board which he was,) he fell 
with various other officers, into the hands of the 
Tripolitans, and remained for more than a year shut 
up in the Bey’s castle, without ever losing for an in- 
stant the firmness or cheerfulness of his patriotism 
and courage. 

“During the war of 1814 with Great Britain, in 
the frigute Essex, he led in the Pacific a little squa 
dron formed out of his own prizes, and acquired by 
a series of bold actions a reputation for bravery and 
naval skill as brilliant as a seaman need desire. ‘T'o- 
wards the close of that war, he was again made pri- 
soner, after an unequal but sanguinary conflict, in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, by the English corvettes Phabe 
and Hecuba. 

“With the return of peace, Commodore Porter 
began other services not less necessary to his own 
country and her commerce than useful to humanity 
at large. He vas employed for some time in rid- 
ding the seas of the pirates that then swarmed in 
the West Indian waters, whom his indefatigable ac- 
tivity and courage at last completely destroyed or 
broke up. 

“In the year 1831 he was sent by President Jack- 
son as American charge d’affaires near the Sublime 

Porte, to ratify the treaty of amity and commerce 
now subsisting between those two powers; and his 
personal character contributed not a little to smooth 
the diffic ities which still stood in the way of the con- 
clusion of that treaty. 

“Jn 1838 Mr. Van Buren, then president of the U. 
States, raised the mission which he occupied to the 
grade of a full minister, with the view of affording 
him a retirement from active service worthy of his 
reputation and of that which he had conferred upon 
the arnis of his country itself. 

“Since that time the health of Commodore Por- 

ter, shaken by the fatigues and privation of a long 
maritime career and by the woundsof many batties, 
became every day feebler, and obliged nim to fx his 
residence in the village of St. Stefano, of which the 
air seemed sione to bring seme reliet to his coutinu- 


| marked every action of his life. 


his last, with the same calm courage which had 
He was a man of 
great goodness of heart, brave and true in the highest 
degree; such that his death will be deplored by his 
entire country, while it will plunge in lasting regret 
his family and his friends. 


fano, with all the honors due to the high rank which 
he held. His remains will be transported, at an early 
day, to his native land.” 


———— 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The legislature of this state, after a spirited dis- 
cussion, has voted, by 136 to 84, that no rail road 
shall be constructed within its borders until the com- 
pany shall first pay to each owner of Jands which 
they propose to cross whatever he shall choose to 
exact for the privilege. This barbarian act, until 
repealed, knocks in the head all plans for any furth- 
er extension of rail roads within the limits of New 
Hampshire. One million of people may earnestly 
desire the construction of a public work most vital 
to the interests of all, yet one rapacious knave or 
obstinate dunce, who owns fifty acres of good for 
nothing ravine in some mountain gorge, has the pow- 
er to say to the whole state, ‘You shall not cross my 
land unless you pay me five million dollars for it,” 
and the work is paralyzed. 

A bill to divide the state into four congressional 
districts, in obedience to the congressional apportion- 
ment act, has been killed in the house—laid on the 
table by 122 to 99. [New York Tribune. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CANCELLATION OF RELIEF NOTES. On the 3]st 
ult. the state treasurer and auditor general cancelled 
an additional sun of $50 000 of the relief issues. — 
The following statement shows by what banks they 
were respectively issued, and the amount each of 
these institutions has still in circulation: 

Cancelled May 31. In circulation. 


Berks County Bank, $4,900 $16,282 
Manufacturers& Mechanics’ 4,500 69.200 
West Branch Bank, 1,900 16,844 
Towanda, 2,000 15,804 
Moyamensing, 5,000 49.070 
Penn Township, 5,100 88,942 
Ngrthampton, 1,600 29.571 
Erie, 25,000 341,979 
$50,000 
{ Democratic Union. 
GEORGIA. 


The whigs held a state convention at Milledgeville 
on the 19th and 20th insts. and nominated George W. 
Crawford, of Richmond county, for governor. Mr. 
Berrien presided over the convention. 

A: H. Stevens, esq. of Taliaferro, received the no- 
mination for congress. 

We understand that on the second day, two hun- 
dred and seventy-six delegates were present. The 
convention was characterized by the most perfect 
unanimity and good feeling. 


The following gentlemen were selected as delegates 
to the whig national convention to be held in the city 
of Baltimore in May 1844, viz: 

J McPherson Berrien, Wm. C. Dawson, Th. B. 
King, Lott Warren, R. A. Toombs, J. S. Calhoun, 
A. H. Kennan, F. M. Robinson, Joshua Hill, A. R. 
Wright. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Wuic Convention. The whigs met in convention 
at Jackson, for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for governor, treasurer, secretary of state, and audi- 
tor of public accounts. A gentieman who was pre- 
sent assures us it was one of the largest assemblages 
of the kind ever convened in the state. The utmost 
harmony and good feeling prevailed throughout its 
deliberations, and every member seemed to be ani- 
mated by one sentiment, a determination to redeem 
the state from the grasp of the vampyres who have 
wasted its substance and blasted its character. Nu- 
merous eloquent and able speeches were made by 
the hon. S. S. Prentiss and other talented gentlemen 
present during the session of the convention, which 
lasted two days. On Tuesday evening the adjourn- 
ment was carried after nominating unanimously the 
following candidates: 

For Governor, Geo. H. Clayton, of Lowndes. 

For Sec’y of State, L. G. Galloway, of Holmes. 

For Auditor, Luke Lea, of Hinds. 

For Treasurer, Wm. Hardeman, of Madison. 

‘The ticket is as good a one a5 has ever been pre- 


‘‘His obsequies will take place to-day, at St. Ste- 









































































































































composing it are all men of high character eed cs you are solet 
true whigs as any state in the union can boast. sc jiberate all y 
No congressional nominations were made for th inalienable r 
reason that the statg has not been districteq in © HB deprived froi 
cordance with the act of congress. [.V. 0. 7; ‘bag he existe 
clit ae with all its p 
reas . LOUISIANA. oo 
e election for representatives in congres horri 
this state will take place in the first week “ se je to the re 
The candidates are: Y: BB ond a danger 
Whigs. Locos. the speedy & 
George K. Rogers, John Slidell, servation of 
Edward PD. White, Alcee Labranche shame, 48 A 
James Belam, John B. Dawson,’ elves uo wo 
’ imme 
John Moore. Gen. P. E. Bossier,  nstrumental 
INDIANA. Sir, you a 
CELEBRATION AT Fort Wayne on THe Forty the highest ‘ 
or Jury. The Fort Wayne Times gives notice thy fee,” rai 
there is to be one of the largest gatherings in tha of esq 
city on the fourth day of July next ever known jg to be a “7 : 
the west ‘The object is to celebrate the completion MEN? VO) 
of the Wabash and Erie canal. Many of the distin, ME! OY ped 
guished men of the Union, including Mr. Clay, Mr port oN , 
Cass, Mr. Adams, Col. Johnson, &c, have been invi, of whic Ar 
ed to participate in the proposed festivities. Th, — oe | 
entertainment, in true western style, is ‘‘free” to gj Per 2” 
comers believe In th 
edhe every man § 
MICHIGAN. do to others 
INTERNAL Improvements. The Central railroad et 
will be completed to Marshall on the Ist September, press, J rw 
Marshall is near the centre of the state, and nearly age , 
one-half the distance across the peninsula may they at Pe 
be traversed by steam. A single day brings th have come 
| bY a x y £S the tra. with a 
veller to Chicago. The travel on the Central road y yn » in | 
much increased. apelin 
The Southern road will be completed to Hillsdal te the | 
on the firstof July. This, with the expected early ’ ane of th 
completion of the ship canal, so as to bring steam. < liberty 
boats up to the town of Monroe, will give an impetus P Sie zig | 
to the trade and travel on that route. sat A your 
FLORIDA. iputation, or 
TatranassEE. The Floridian of the 10th ult. says, pope coh 
‘Although the business part of our city is a heap of whe hans 
ruins, yet our citizens, undismayed by their losseg, arishrates 4 
have gone to work apparently in good spirits to make Ii S cined 
arrangements for future business. The city couicil anid conseqt 
have passed an ordinance prohibiting the erection of billions of 
any but brick edifices on the lots in the burnt district, ou, tempor 
and, in consequence, those who cannot make imme Sate of th 
diate arrangements to build permanently have erect om 
ed temporary buildings on the two hundred feet street rage of the 
and on the public squares, to be removed at the plex b would os 
sure of the council. The brick store of Messrs. MBM admiration 
Lloyd & Rodgers, commenced a few days before tht Be your name 
fire, is in progress, and we learn that several more In the ne 
will be commenced in a short time.” Bthe duty we 
I  ——————_—_—_—_—_= eee you to jibes 
MISCELLANEOUS. r,, i 
—_ one wn . 
ADDRESS TO JOHN TYLER. q ; 
Adopted by the New England Anti-Slavery society. palin 
We publish, by request, the subjoined address from others. tha! 
the New England Anti-Slavery society to Mr. Tyler ™@ Hampshire 
It appears that it was sent to Mr. Tyler during his BRP yay Bure, 
visit to Boston, accompanied hy a letter from Wer whose nom 
dell Phillips, chairman of the committee, requestil, HiMbe preferre 
an interview, for the purpose of conferring with the lowing arti 
president upon the subject of the memorial. No BBR matter, 
answer was returned to this request, and, while pul “The fo 
lishing the memorial, as part of the history of the BiMtions of th, 
times and to gratify those who desire to see it int BBR ton, 
Philadelphia paper, 1t may not be amiss to say that, Resolved 
in our opinion, the movement was injudicious, uncl TRB president g 
vil in short, under all the circumstances of the case: BR pationa) ¢ 
We never could approve of this system of badgering BM spirit of 
public men, in time and out of time, with questions, BS the gittere, 
and memorials and other small artiilery, not for the HB¥ pay, ai 
purpose of accomplishing the specified object, but © BRR dence js g 
produce certain effects, and we therefore think that BRI Martin vy, 
Mr. Tyler was right in the course pursued. Th BR johuson. 1 
memorial is ably written, and is the more remarka bury, — 
ble as it is said to be the production of a colored TRF ey, shall 
man; but still neither the time nor the place ¥% BBR receive oy 
appropriate for its presentation. ‘I'he president stances, w 


should have been allowed to pay his visit without 


and event 
being popped at in this fashion. [ Penn. 


that the se 





ADDRESS. tonal con 

Sir: With all the respect due to the president of the He yy. ¢,) 
United States—with no intention or wish to give Y° He ment to 4 
any personal affront—but animated by the spirit 0 counsellor 
liberty, which impels us to seek the emancipation ° of delegat 
all who are pining in slavery—we, the undersigne®, PI sate 
inhabitants of New England, desire to improve ° Bi guished a, 
opportunity presented by your visit to the metrop? S Thames are 
of Massachusetts, to beseech you, in the sacred na@e Hi ihe oir 











al bodily sufferings. 1t was there that he breathed 


scoted to the people of that state. The gentlemen 


of God, as an actof simple justice—as a duty whi 
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"eee, are solemnly bound to discharge—instantly to | upoo to select one as in our view more fully and miert~| He returns of England, compiled from officral SOUPCES, 
T and ay “ss te all your slaves, and to restore to them those | toriously identified with the measures and principles} in tabular form. and presents some facts highly in- 
it. jenable rights of which they have been unjustly | of the democratic party, more generally acceptable | teresting to the friends of internal improvement. 
; for the ee rived from their birth. to the republican freemen of the whole country,| The number of railways completed and in opera- 
ed in ac. (eo he existence of slavery in this republic is at war | more conspicuously the ohject of federal apprehen- | tion in Great Britain, stated in the table, is thirty-nine, 


with all its principles and professions—a dark stain 
its character—a visible curse on ils prosperity—a 
porrible anomaly, which subjects the American peo- 



































8 from Je to the rebuke and opprobrium of the old world— 
0 July nd a dangerous element in our national organization; 
ei speedy removal of which is essential to the pre- 
servation of the Union. It fills us with grief and 
shame, a8 American citizens. We should deem our- 
eng selves unworthy of the name, if we did not seek its 
“hire immediate annihilation by every lawful and Christian 
ee instrumentality. 
Sir, you are a slaveholder! Though you occupy 
F the highest office in the gift of the people, yet you 
, RTE gre th slaveholder! You subscribe to the Declaration 
Lice that of Independence, in which it is explicitly declared 
xa that to be a self-evident truth, that the Creator has given 
eG to every human being an inalienable right to liberty; 
mpletion et you are a slaveholder! You have sworn to sup- 
Sor ie wort the constitution of the United States, the design 
hana | A 


of which, according to its preamble, is ‘to establish 
iystice, and secure the blessings of liberty” to the 
eople; yet you are a slaveholder! You profess to 
bel:eve in the Christian religion, which requires that 
every man should love his neighbor as himself, and 
do to others what he would have them do to him, 
yet you are a slaveholder! In your messages to con- 
gress, you have denounced the African slave trade 


en invit. 
es. The 
2” to all 


railroad 


prember, as piracy, and, consequently, all who enslave Afri- 
” avery ais, aS pirates; yet you are a slaveholder! You 
: 1 ip have come from Washington to Boston, expressly to 
ra 


join with a great multitude of your fellow coun- 
trynen in celebrating the completion of Bunker 
Hii] monument, which has been erected to comme- 
morate the heroic deeds, and to perpetuate the me- 
mories of those, who bled and died in the cause of hu- 
man liberty; yet you are a slaveholder! 

Sir, we know not how to manifest a deeper inte- 
rest in your welfare, or a higher regard for your re- 
putation, or more fervent love for our country, than 
‘to usk you to break the chains of your slaves, and 
hus practically to acknowledge the rights of man. 
Such a beneficeut example set by you as the chief 
magistrate of this great republic, would go far, very 
efar, toward effecting the entire abolition of slavery, 
and consequently, the emancipation of nearly three 
millions of the American people. It might subject 
ou, temporarily, to the ridicule of the heartless, the 
urses of the profane, the contempt of the vulgar, 
he scorn of the proud, the hatred of the brutal, the 
rage of the seifisti, tne hostility of the powerful; but 
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a a it would assuredly secure to you the applause and 
- ap. admiration of the truly great and good, and render 
cml: Your name iljustrious, to the latest prosperity. 


| In the name, then, of justice and humanity—by 
the duty we all owe to the living God—we implore 
‘You to Jiberate our brethren, whom you hold in bond- 
sage. 

Done in Faneuil Hall, May 31, 1843. 





MR. VAN BUREN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


society. : , 
ia Hi It has been stated in several papers, and demied in 
ir. Tyler A others, that at the late democratic convention in New 
nish his Hampshire, there was an expression in favor of Mr. 
cade Tos Van Buren, as the candidate for the presidency, 
re tin Whose nomination by the national convention would 
an r be preferred by the democracy of that state. The fol- 
oe a pwing article from the Hartiord Times explains the 
hag . “The following was reported among the resolu- 
3 * wa me of the committee, and adopted by the conven- 
bon rea Resolved, That in the selection of candidates for 
‘tie euib President and vice president, for which purpose the 
padgering national convention is proposed, we recommend a 
A va of conciliation and harmony in deciding among 
1 for the ~ different gentlemen in the democratic ranks who 
ct, but t0 ave been named for these high offices. Our confi- 
hink that we isgreat in the principles and patriotism of 
ed. The ie Van Buren, John C. Calhoun, Richard M. 
cae * uson, Lewis Cass, James Buchanan, Levi Wood- 
. eolored end? James K. Polk, and Wm. R. King, and who- 
stone Ott — shall be selected for the offices mentioned, shall 
vesident et our firm support. But, under existing circum- 
P without eee we deem it more conducive to union, vigor, 
[ Penn. the €ventual success for the democratic candidates, 
‘hat the selection be left by us exclusively to the na- 
ent ofthe I _ convention. a, 
give you he following resolution was offered as an amend- 
erik 0 . €nt to the above, and it was referred to the sever | 
ipation of ae conventio s, which have the appointment 
Sian Siiegates to the national convention: 
shove the esolved, That from among the number of distin- 
petropolis paeeed democratic statesmen of the country, whose 
vred namie Py °S. are now before the people in connection with 


sion and abuse, and more decidedly the choice of the 
democratic freemen of N. Hampshire than all others, 
we should point to the name of Martin Van Buren 
of New York, a statesman who has been long and 
thoroughly tried and never found wanting, and as 
such, we hereby propose him to the consideration of 
the people of the country and of the members of the 
democratic national convention, when they shall be 
hereafter assembled, pledging ourselves to abide by 
and sustain the nomination of that body, on whomso- 
ever of our distinguished champions the high honor of 
their choice shall fall. 

That almost every speaker on the resolutions above 
quoted, expressed a preference for Mr. Van Buren 
and the election of honorable Henry Hubbard, the 
staunch and undeviating friend of Mr. Van Buren, 
and who prefers him to any other candidate named, 
by an almost unanimous vote of the convention, shows 
the sentiment of that body, with regard to the presi- 
dential question. But the propriety of expressing a 
preference, at this day, by the convention, being ques- 
tioned by some, the resolution in favor of Mr. Van 
Buren was referred to the counsellor conventions, 
where we have not the slightest doubt it will be hear- 
tily responded to. 

The hon. John H. Steele, who was nominated for 
governor, prefers Mr. Van Buren to any of the other 
candidates named.” 


eee 


WILLIAM DARBY. The New Orleans Com- 
mercial Bulletin of the 12th instant, has the follow- 
lowing reference to a gentleman formerly of this 
city, but now a resident of Washington. Many of 
our citizens will remember Mr Darby as a lecturer 
and as writer upon geographical subjects, though, 
from his retiring manners and unassuming disposition, 
he is not so well knownas he deserves to be: 
[ Pennsylvanian. 

‘“Proresson Wittiam Darsy, from one of whose 
essays we made some quotations a few days since, 
was an engineer with the rank of captain in the 
southwestern campaign in 1815, and in the battle of 
New Orleans. He has, from the gallant and intrepid 
general who commanded the American forces in that 
memorable engagement, as honorable a testimonial 
asa brave soldier and atrue man need desire.— 
After the close of the war he was many years, a re- 
sident of different parts of this state, and is probably 
better acquainted with its history and topography 
than any other person. His memory, remarkably 
capacious and retentive, is stored with recollections 
of persons and events in the southwest, which he de- 


and their length 1,456 miles. The capital and loans 
authorised for their construction is £55.576,976. 
The amountactually expended is £52,290,024—equal 
to $261,450,120, or nearly 180,000 per mile. 

All the main and long lines of railway in England, 
without exception, pay dividends of from one to ten 
per cent. keeping themselves in perfect order with a 
‘reserved fund” for this object. ‘The short roads do 
not pay dividends in the same proportion. This is 
owing in a great measure to their extravagant cost. 
The London and Greenwich railroad. 33? miles in 
length, $4,954,000, or $1,311,000 per mile, and divid- 
ed 1{ per cent. per annum. 

The London and Blackwell railroad, of the same 
length, cost $1,071,715, or $1,418,400 per mile, and 
divided the last year 2 per cent. on this immense out- 
lay. 



































Name of railway.|Miles.| Cost. wren Koo 
Great Western, 1183) £6,350,000|£54,529) 6e.c. 
Liverpool & Man- 
chester, 31 | 1,438,654] 46,408)10 ‘* 
London and Bir- 
mingham, 112!) 5,832,254) 51,842)10 * 
Grand Junction, 973} 2,273 344) 21,704)10 * 
Stockton & Dar- 
lington, 403; 2,000,000) 46,000) 74<« 
Dublin & Kings- 
ton, 6 340,000) 56,710) 5 “ 
Manchester and 
Leeds, 6 | 2,913,000) 57,120) 5 “« 
414 |£21,147,.252|£52,02l\av’age 





The cost of these roads is to be attributed mainly 
to the reduction of their grades to as near a level as 
the nature of the country traversed will permit. This 
rule is now to a great extent abandoned. The right 
of way, with legal and parliamentary expenses, also 
the embellishment to depot warehouses, etc. are items 
of greater expense than in this country. 

The seven railways above mentioned yield the 
best returns. The other thirty-two, costing 31,142,7762 
vary in their dividends from 1 to 6 per cent. and are 
generally short roads. 

It would appear that 414 miles of railway in Great 
Britain has cost $250,000 per mile, or equal to three 
| times the cost per mile of the 4,000 miles of railroads 
completed in the United States. The average cost 
of the continuous line of 625 miles of railroad from 





lights to relate in his peculiarly graphic and senten- 
tious style. His account of the battle and the 
events immediately preceding it, which we have 
several times heard from his own lips, is the 
best and most faithful that has been written or spo- 
ken. He does justice, we believe, to all concerned 
except himself; but his own praise he does not bla- 
zon. Subsequently Mr. Darby was a professor in 
Cannonsburg college, Pennsylvania He has travel- 
led extensively in different parts of the Union, occa- 
sionally delivering lectures upon history, geography, 
astronomy, &c. in which and many other branches of 
knowledge he has few equals, and in extensive ac- 
quaintance with and deep research into history and 
geography we believe he stands first on this continent. 
He is the author of an excellent Gazetteer of the 
world, and of many of the best articles in the Ency- 
clopedia Americana. He has been for many years a 


natures, besides his own proper name. His essays 
on the History of the Northern Nations of Europe, 
over the signature of Tacitus, were conceived in a 
spirit of impartiality and stern regard for truth and 
justice, which entitied them to bear the illusjpious 
name which they did. 

‘‘Mr. Darby is a man of enlarged mind, cultivat- 
ed, adorned, and furnished through many years of 
toil. His life is a model of patient and persevering 
industry. Few men have deserved as much from 
his fellows, and few men have received as little.— 
He is a true patriot, as is attested by his conduct in 
war, and by the spirit which breathes through all 
his writings. He is a philosopher, a political econ- 
omist, and historian, geographer, astronomer, and 
mathematician of the first rank; but he is simple, 
plain, and unostentatious in his habits—studious, 
retiring, and modest—and, accordingly, is less 
known than thousands with not a tithe of his preten- 
sions.” 


RAILWAYS AND CANALS IN ENGLAND. 
Herapath’s Journal and Railroad Magazine, of 4th 





uty whitd he chief magistracy of the Union, were we called 





February last, contains “the railway and canal traf- 


writer in the National Intelligencer over different sig- | 


| Portland, in Maine, to Buffalo, on Lake Erie, has cost 
‘within £6000, or $30,000 per mile. The average 
nett income on this line 5f 625 miles may be safely 
stated at 7 per cent. although the Western railroad 
of Massachusetts, costing $7,566 791 for 156 miles of 
road, has only yielded the first year after its comple- 
tion about 4 per cent. The Utica and Schenectady 
railroad and the Utica and Syracuse railroad, and 
the continuous line to Buffalo has yielded from 7 to 12 
per cent. nett. 
The railway system in New England may he con- 
sidered eminently successful, and is now a favorite 
investment, having the preference over bank stocks. 


In England the canals, from being a part of and 
| working in connexion with railways and manufacto- 
ries, have not been materially injured by the intro- 
duction of railways. It is true canal stocks have fal- 
len much in value from what they were prior to the 
introduction of railways. For permanent investments 
the canals, in connexion with large manufactones and 
coaling districts, are in great repute, and have a va- 
lue with their proprietors much beyond their ratio of 
dividends. The Loughborough canal gives 60 per 
cent dividends, and is worth £1,350 for £100 paid, 
or £94,500 for £10,000 paid out for its cost. The 
Trent and Mersey canal, that cost £310,000, yields 65 
per cent. dividends, and is worth £1,000 for £100 
aid. 
‘ It is stated that 36 canals—all the canals of Great 
Britain—cost £6,800,000. This is a sum not much 
exceeding the amount expended by the state of New 
| York in canals, but witha very different resuit. This 
arises from the seattered population in this state com- 
pared with the dense population in the manufactur- 
ing districts of Great Britain, with the necessity of 
their use, to convey the raw materials of cotton, ete. 
to the manufactories. This, added to the enormous 
amount of coal, iron, and various ores transported to 
the manufactories, and principally by those who own 
the canals, is the cause of their greatest value. It 
will take centuries to produce the like resuits in the 
United States. In the mean time, railways from their 
| facilities in connecting distant districts and overcom- 
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ing mountain barriers, are daily acquiring warm ad- 
vocates both in thiscountry and England. They have, 
in fact, become indispensable for the transmission of 
our mails. They should merit the fostering care of 
the general government, instead of the abuse bestow- 
ed upon them by some incumbents of the heads of 
departments. For the national defence their value 
cannot be estimated or questioned J E.B. 
[American Railroad Journal. 

THE COTTON CROP. Extract ofa letter from 
the south, dated June 9th. 

‘As to the growing crop it looks tolerably well, as 
1 understand in some quarters, but on the light land 
of Alabama add throughout Georgia, (and I presume 
South Carolina), the prospect was I presume never 
before so bad. It is admitted to be every where a 
backward crop; and while in some parts of Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana, Alabama, and the Atlantic states, they 
are suffering for the want of rain, on the Red River 
and some other parts of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
they are having too much rain, and a good deal of 
damage has been done by inundation. 

I append some interesting data, to wit: 


Cotton in bloom. Killing frost. Crop.| | respectfully request your acknowledgment ef the 
1836, June 4, Oct. 14, 1,423,000 restien Ul coat the te pegertatiity suited to 
1837, May 28, Oct. 27, 1,800,000 | your convenience, that the same may be laid before 
1838, June 14, Oct. 7, 1,360,000 | the society of which J am the organ. 

1839, May 24, Nov. 7, 2,178,000} I am, sir, with the most profound esteem, in be- 
1840, June 6, Oct. 17, 1.635,000} half of the society and for myself, your most obe- 
1841, June 10, Oct. 20, 1,684 000 | dient servant, A. F. CUNNINGHAM, 


1842, May 20, Oct. 27, probably 2,330,000 


These were taken in latitude 32; now neither in that 
or any other latitude is there any appearance of bloom, 
and I do not think the majority of the cotton, that I 
saw will be in bloom before the Ist of July. If the 
season continues dry, the sandy lands (as in 1833) will 
make very little cotton; but I rather look for a wet 
summer and fal] and early frost, and a very moderate 
crop. You will see by the above that a late spring is 
invariably followed by an early fall. [M. Y. Amer. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH FATHER MA- 
THEW. 
To the editors of the National Intelligencer. 
Gentiemen: On Friday evening last the following 
correspondence between the society and the Apostle 
of Temperance in Ireland was read ata regular meet- 
ing of the Freemen’s Vigilant Total Abstinence So- 
ciety. On motion of Mr. CuristopHer Cammackx it 
was unanimously resolved that the same be publish- 
ed In accordance with that resolution I herewith 
furnish you with a copy. I am, gentlemen, your 
most obedient servant, 
EDMUND BROOKE, Ree. sec’ry. 





Washington, May 7, 1843. 

Reverep sir: There is a rumor afloat, which is 
spreading joy throngh the length and breadth of this 
land, “that you intend visiting the United States;” 
yet it is only rumor. The Freemen's Vigilant Total 
Abstinence Society of Washington are anxious that 
the rumor should be fact; and at their last meeting 
directed me to forward to you the accompany ing reso- 
lutions, which were adopted by acclamation: 

‘Resolved, That the Freemen’s Vigilant Total Ab- 
stinence Society of the city of Washington have 
heard with emotions of the liveliest pleasure that 
there 1s a probability that the rev. Father Mathew, the 

reat Apostle of Temperance, will visit the United 
tates during the coming summer. 

‘Resolved, That the corresponding secretary of 
this society be instructed to communicate the above 
resolution to the Rev. Father Mathew, and extend to 
him the earnest and cordial invitation of the society 
to visit our shores, assuring him of the heartfelt 
desire of our members to take by the hand him who, 
of all living men, stands first in the hearts of the 
frieuds of temperance throughout the world.” 

You cannot possibly know, my dear sir, in what 
deep veneration your name and character are held 
by the total abstinence millions of this country with- 
out you visit us. You would here find all the enthu- 
siasm and respect which mark your own countrymen 
and countrywomen, exhibited in that spirit of sterl- 
ing independence which so peculiarly distinguishes 
a free people; you would receive the homage of the 
millions, but it would be the homage of the heart, 
the soul, paying tribute to worth and talent which 
has redeemed myriads from the fatal practice of in- 
temperance; from an evil which has slain worlds of 
people, and had fastened and was fastening its vital 
chains around the body and soul of other millions, 
who, through the influence of your example, labor, 
and name, have thrown off the foul incubus forever. 
O. sir, come among us fora short period! You will 
do auch good. 

Although the work of reform is progressing with 
rapid and wonderful strides, and is carried on by a 


whole population of the United States, pledged to 
use no intoxicating drinks asa beverage, we have 
some dissensions among us which your presence 
would neutralize or wholly eradicate. It springs 
from ambition and a desire of distinction, and those 
who wish to be leaders break off from the main 
stem, and set up for themselves. J am notsure that 
this does not tend to add to our numbers, although 
it distracts our counsels, and prevents united and 
consolidated action. We find the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in our way to be the moderate wine drinking 
clergy of the Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, and 
other churches, whose example is powerful to do evil. 


I refrain from troubling you further, the more 


sident, George Savage, has so lately addressed you 
a letter, to be conveyed to you by our distinguished 
fellow citizen Thomas Sewall, M. D., in which, no 
doubt, every thing necessary or interesting has been 
communicated to you; and I will conclude by assur- 
ing you that nothing could give so much pleasure to 
our citizens as your compliance with the resolutions 
above copied. 


Corresponding secretary, &c. 
To the Rev. T. Mathew, Cork, Ireland, 


Father Mathew’s Reply. 
Cork, June 1, 1843. 

My pear FRIEND: The period of my enjoying the 
privilege of making a personal acquaintance with 
my beloved brethren, the teetotallers of the United 
States, is more distant than I could wish. 
I cannot leave Ireland for that purpose earlier 
than next spring; but time flies quick, and | rejoice 
in the rumor that has reached you of my intended 
visit, as it has procured for me, through you a heart- 
cheering affectionate invitation from the Freemen’s 
Vigilant Total Abstinence Society of the city of 
Washington. 
I shall ever cherish a grateful remembrance of 
this honor, and would to God, for the sake of the 
sacred cause, that ] was worthy of it. 
Amidst the difficulties which must necessarily ac- 
company such a mission as mine, it is consoling to 
receive such a communication as that with which 
you have so courteously favored me. Convinced ] 
am that it is not he that plants, or he that waters, 
but the Lord who gives the increase; that the suc- 
cess of the great temperance movement is the work 
of the right hand of the Most High, and is admira- 
ble in our eyes; yet it would be gross affectation in 
me to assert that I was not refreshed and comforted 
by your very laudatory letter. 
As Dr. Sewal] has not yet arrived in Ireland, I 
have not received the letter tu which you have al- 
luded. 

Present my grateful thanks to the members of the 
Freemen’s Vigilant Total Abstinence Society of the 
city of Washington, and tell them how I appreciate 
their approbation of my humble labors in the sacred 
cause of teetotalism. With fervent prayers for your 
happiness, Iam, dear Mr. Cunningham, yours most 
sincerely. THEOBALD MATHEW. 
To A. F. Cunnineuam, esq. 





VISIT TO THE HERMITAGE—GENERAL 
JACKSON. We find in the Washington Globe, the 
subjoined interesting letter, dated May 14th, writ- 
ten by the editor of that paper, then on a_ visil to 
Gen. Jackson at the Hermitage. The account thus 
given of that venerable patriot will, we doubt not, 
be read with deep attention by the American people, 
especially as it sketches, in a vivid manner, the cir- 
cumstances by which he is surrounded in his retire- 
ment, and furnishes incidental details which are 
strongly characteristic of the the man who has so 


millions of teetotallers, nearly one-fourth of the| age 


ter health than IT expected. He was out ong 
excursion in his carriage, on our arrival; and 
he returned, he gave a welcome as affectionate 
could have given a long-absent son. To-da 
went to church together, where the sacram 
administered. He was the first to lead th 
the table, to which he was followed bya mult,tya 
of young men and women. r 
grey head at the communion, but his own venerabj 

bleached, and bowed one. ‘ 
the sermon was a boy, as he told me, of twent 
the minister who officiated in the rites, (Mr. 


old. There was a full church, and a greater num, 
readily as our worthy brother and indefatigable pre-| ber of little children in the pews than I ever say jy 


ably served his country both in the field and in the 
cabinet. 





powerful hand, so that we number at this time four 


[ Philad. Pennsylvanian. 
‘I reached this place yesterday ,jhaving had a most 
pleasant voyage from St. Louis to Nashville. The 
weather was fine; and the shores of the Cumberland, 
in their wildness of verdure, and the joyousness of 
the wild birds, which enchanted me with the woods 
when I was a young hunter, made me happy.in the 
scene, which contrasted so beautifully with the tur- 
bid strength of the Mississippi, its drowned bottoms, 
and naked hills. I did not read a page on the Cum- 
berland, and scarcely did anything else on the Mis- 
sissippi. 
a * * 7 * * 
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a church before; yet there was the most profoung 

quiet and reverence throughout the ceremony. Th, 
remarks of the officiating minister, while adminis. 
tering the sacrament, were exceedingly impressiy. 

and with singular propriety and good taste, wholly 

exempt from the slightest allusion to the striking fs, 
ure which contrasted so strongly with the young and 
healthy train led by him to the table. On our retun 
from the church, I asked him if the house was byji; 
before the death of Mrs. Jackson? He replied thy 
the church was built by her, and was her church, 
that the last time she ever attended it was a sacra, 
mental occasion, that she was extremely solicitoys 
that he should unite himself with the society, and tha 
he was strongly inclined to do so; but that his atti. 
tude then before the public would have subjecte 
him to the charge of acting hypocritically, which 
he could not bear, as he detested hypocrisy mor 
than any other baseness. But he added, that he assy. 
ed Mrs. Jackson, when he had left the political scene, 
and his motives could be no Jonger liable to miscop. 
struction, he would comply.with her inclinations anj 
his own, and join the church. In the mean time, he 
would serve his God without associating himself 
with any religious society. At the close of the ser. 
mon, the preacher gave notice that there would be 
at 3 o’clock, a funeral sermon over a young lady of 
20, whose corpse would be brought to the church a 
that hour. He invited the young particularly to at. 
tend. The General told me, on our way to the Her 
mitage, that he was too much exhausted to attend 
the funeral service at the church. When he ha 
got out of the carriage, he told the driver that he 
must have the carriege at the door in half an hour, 
He told me he had, upon reflection, resolved to goto 
the house of the mother whose daughter had died, 
and accompany the remains to the church. He sail 
the mother was a widow, who had sustained a great 
calamity in the loss of an excellent husband; that 
she had been badly treated by those to whom she had 
a right to look for kindness in her distress; and that 
attention to her, under present affliction, was a duly 
he would attempt to perform. however feeble his effor 
might be. As soon as he had made a slight repast, 
taking one of the ladies of bis family with him, he 
set out, and is now out in the performance of this sad 
office; although, from weakness and shortness of 
breath, he is not able to walk a hundred yards will 
out requiring a seat. 


Every thing at the Hermitage bears the impressof 
the General’s character—all is on a large scale, and 
of a useful and magnanimous caste. ‘The tract cot 
sists uf 1,200 most exuberant acres, nearly one-half 
in fine cultivation and fenced with a strong old-fash- 
ioned fence, a portion of it with cedar rails. The 
house is a noble country mansion—on two sides the 
massive columns covering the fronts, the other two 
being adorned with wings containing the dining-room, 
kitchen, nursery, &c. The centre had two rooms 
on each side of a very large hall, in which ascends 
a broad winding staircase. The parlours are twel: 
ty one feet square each, and thrown into a parallelo 
gram by two folding-doors. The bedrooms above 
are of the same size with the parlours. The grounds 
immediately around the house are shaded by locusts, 
catalpas, sugar trees, &c., interspersed with cedats 
and shrubbery, and at this moment are as fragratt 
with flowers as the groves of orange or the coffee 
plantations of Cuba. On one side of the lawn lead- 
ing to ihe house, is the garden which embosoms the 
monument which covers the grave of Mrs. Jackson, 
and that prepared for himself—a dome raised 
marble pillars, the foundation of which is ascended 
by a circle of steps which make the elevation. 
the other side of the lawn is the orchard; and 1 
front is a large woodland (whose extent cannot be 
seen) for the most part of the tall tulip poplars, 4° 
left almost in a state of native wildness. In the 
rear, on a smooth velvet pasture, rolls out a sprin6y 
or rather a flood of lucid cool waters, which give ® 
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ee 
‘e. hig person. appears im:nortal. Nothing here 
say cau of S pmiation and fastidious taste. 
here is an easy elegance which inpresses the feel- 
oy that nature had done everything, and art nuthing, 
~) that all the comforts and all the beauties that 
abound were scattered by the profuse hand of the 
ame benevolent power which created Paradise a 
wilderness of spontaneous bounty and beauty. The 
General complains himself that he has not cultivat- 
ed a taste for rural elegance. Everything about him 
shows that he has not studied the art of landscape 


rdening—but his farming is like his fighting, for, 
githuugh not done by rule, it turns out weil.” 


STREET SCRAPING MACHINE... We find in 
the New York Tribune tie following detailed notice 
of the first day’s operations of the new machine for 
streets, which was tried in that city on 
"'yesday last. The result, it would appear, was com- 
pletely successful. The subject strongly commends 
itself to the attention of the city authorities of Bal- 
imore, Where the heavy taxation which is borne by 
ts citizens would be lightened by the substitution of 
such a machine for the present expensive mode of 

treet cleaning by manual labor: 

[Baltimore American. 

“An experiment was made yesterday in Chambers 

treet, between Centre and Broadway, with the new 
“Sireet--Sweeping Machine and Self-Loading Cart,” 

which is of recent English invention, and has been 
hitherto entirely unknown in this country. The 
{rial was made under the direction of J. C. Bucking- 
ham, esq-, the American agent of the patentee, and 
the model used was one which he imported. Its 
pperation was very successful, and fully illustrated 

e principle of the machine, which was all he in- 

ynded to do, as those he proposes to build in this 

oustry will be improved in several essential parti- 
vars. A wide track was swept almost at it 

Jean—the dirt being deposited in the cart and re- 

moved as the process of cleaning went on. Nodust 

yas raised, although the street was very dry; and the 
machine removes mud and stones with almost as 
much facility as ordinary dirt. 

“The average work of a scavenger, working by 
band, is about one thousand square yards a day—of 
sweeping only. By tie machine between three and 
four thousand wards may be swept, the filth loaded 

nd rewwoved in a single hour. ‘The price of clean- 
ing the streets in some of the English cities is about 
four shillings and six pence for each thousand yards. 
By the machine the entire expense is t velve pence, 
alter deducting the price of the manure and adding 

patentee charge of six pence. A set of brooms 
will Sweep six or seven hundred thousand yards. A 
man who worked the machine through the month of 

anuary last, averaged 3,111 yards per hour, and 


msometimes cleaned more than 4,000 yards within 


atline. He was paid seven and a quarter pence 
per thousand yards. 

,“The aumount of labor and of consequent expense 
tothe city that may thus be saved is evident. The 


Machines have been used for some time in Manches- 


ter, England, nd have fully realised the highest ex- 
peclations formed concerning them. The annual 
Teport of the street committee of that city for the 


Jast year, states that in 1838,—13,500,000 square 


teh were swept, from which were removed 39,409 
oads of sweepings. In 1842, when the machine was 
Used, 21,50U,UU0 square yards were swept, and only 
45,029 loads were removed. ‘This fact is mentioned 
a3 proving that the use of the machine has effected 
ahighly beneticial change in the cleanliness of the 
Cily, preventing disease and preserving the pave- 
meus. The committee strong! y recommend the 
Coulinued employment of the machine.” 


MR. CLAY AT HOME. The Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, one of the organs of the Methodist 
piscopal church, is published weekly in Cincinnati. 
editor has recently visited Kentucky, and from 
an interesting account of his journey, we extract 
the foliowing, to us, very interesting paragraph con- 
eg the great man of the nation and his house- 
old: [ Balt. American. 
‘A person who sees so many newspapers as an edi- 
lor’s exchange list furnishes could scarcely visit 
Alngtou wi hout making some inquiry concerning 
shiand and its proprietor, It happened that our well 
ted friend, brother Bascomb, was the long and inti- 
Mate friend of Mr. Clay. ‘Their acquaintance was for- 
hed when the former travelled Danville circuit in 
516, who, by his powertul eloquence, cogent rea- 
Sonlug, and overwhelming scriptural authorities, gave 
@ death-blow to the rife Arianismof that country, 
Which threatened to overrun Kentucky. Our kind 
oe conveyed us to Ashland; but the pruprietor 
& Not at home. On hearing, hewever, of our vi 


Sil, we received a most cordial invitation to dine at 


and, of which we availed ourseives, and spent 





three full hours in very pleasant chat with onr kind 
entertainer, and three nore agreeable hours we ne- 
ver spent in all our life. 

Mr. Clay is sixty-five years of age, but might pass 
for fifty, and will, in all probability, be well capable 
of public business till four-score pass over his head, 
if God spare him that long. His manners are as 
plain and republican as they are gentlemaniy and 
unaffected. The moral principle, producing hones- 
ty and conscientious fidelity to his trust, seemed to 
us to have taken deep possession of his mind, and 
we believe governs his heart. He is now closely 
engaged in his duties as a lawyer, and does not for- 
get his farm, which is in admirable order. His 
house is plain indeed, and his improvements around 
it. consisting of grass lawns, and rows of shade trees 
planted by his own hands, are in good taste, and in 
complete keeping with his republican principles and 
manners of life. And then, Mrs. Clay is more than 
a pattern—she is an exact model for all the ladies 
in the land. She minutely superintends all her 
household affairs. Her little green house, and col- 
lection of flowers and shrubs, are most tasty and 
well selected. But her butter—yes, her butler (for 
we ate some of it) is superior. Fro: her dairy, 
conducted under eye, she supplies the principal ho- 
tels of Lexington; and it is no small glory to her, 
that her son Thomas showed, the other day, the suit 
which his mother purchased for him with the avails 
of herbutter. Whether her first name be Lucretia 
or nat, we cannot say; but then we are sure she de- 
serves it. The topics of conversation were moral, 
religious, and miscellaneous subjects; and we are glac 
to learn to our satisfaction that Mr. Clay was a firm 
believer in the Christian religion—that he read his 
Bible, and attended, with his excellent lady and fa- 
mily, the Protestant Episcopal church in Lexington, 
and frequently heard ministers of other churches. 


AMERICAN BOOKS IN ENGLAND. The 
following exposure of the thefts which British pub- 
lishers have perpetrated upon American authors, is 
from an appendix to the Book Circular of Messrs. 
Wiley & Putnain: 

But*:who reads an American book?”—Edinburg 
Review, (old No.) A good many do so, without be 
ing themselves aware of it. The case of “the old- 
est” London Review appreciating the articles of the 
‘North American” well enough to appropriate some 
of them entire as original, accidentally omitting tu 
mention their origin, is nota sulitary one. Ameri- 
can periodicals have contributed ‘ considerably” to 
some of those in England, in mutual innocent uncon 
sciousness. Some few American writers would 
scarcely recognize their own offspring under the 
new names and foreign dress; and authors are apt t 
take some pride in their bantlings, whether clever or 
otherwise. Who, in looking over a list of titles 
would suppose that ‘Quebec and New York, or the 
Three Beauties,” was the same as‘ Burton, or the 
Sieges,” and ‘Cortes or the Fall of Mexico,” a re- 
print of the «‘Infidel;” that “The Last Days of Aure- 
lian” is no other than Mr. Ware’s *‘Probus, or Rome 
in the Third Century;” and **Montacute” only anew 
title for ‘tA New Home;” that Mr. Muzzey’s 
“Young Maiden” and “Young Wife” are translated 
into **The English Maiden” and ‘The English Wife!’ 
Mr. Sparks’s ‘Life of Ledyard, the American Tra- 
veller,” is only made more attractive as “The Me- 
moirs of Ledyard, the #frican Traveller” (anon); 
and two volumes of his Writings of Washington,” 
in twelve volumes, are reprinted with the origina 
litle, and apparently as ifcomplete. Dr. Harris’ 
‘Natural History of the Bible,” Bancroit’s transla- 
tion of Heeren’s Politics of Greece, Mr. Everett’s 
translation of Butman’s Greek Grammer, were all 
reprinted and sold as English books. Judge Story’s 
‘‘Law of Bailments” was ‘chopped into fragments,”’ 
and appended here and there, by Mr. Theobald, in 
his notes on Sir Wm. Jones. Tiese are a few speci- 
mens. In most of them the preface, etc. is sufficient- 
ly altered to conceal their origin, and in several the 
author’s name is suppressed. One more may be 
mentioned: Mr. Neal, of Philadelphia, published, 
about 1839, a volume called ‘Charcoal Sketches,” 
with illustrations; his name appenuedin full. This 
volume appears entire, plates and all, in the middle 
of Pie Nie papers, etc.,edited by C. Dickens, esq.,” 
three volumes, London, 1841. Mr Neal, no dount, 
would have been proud of his company? i his patron 
had not introduced him as a nameless person! A vo- 
jume has been appended, (to make the orthudox 
three) trom an American source,” says the editor, 
but not a syllable about the name, either of author 
or book! - 


COLONY OF 700 LUNATICS, At the late sit- 
ting of the French Academy of Sciences, a paper on 
insanity was read by ils author, M. Moreau, to the 
physicians present. Thechief object of this pamph- 


——— 


let is to recommend the adoption in France, as re- 
wards pauper lunatics, of the plan resorted to in Bel- 
wun. 

. M. Moreau states that in the village of Gheel, in 
that country, there are not less than 700 lunatics, 
who are treated upon so admirable a system that 
they are perfectly harmless, and live and labor with 
the same inhabitants, whose habits they acquire, and 
to which they become so attached, that when cured 
they are frequently unwilling to quit the place. 
These Junatics are made useful in agriculture and 
manufactures, and consequently their cost is small 
as compared with ordinary lunatic asylums. The 
origin of this colony dates as far back as the sixth 
century, and is another verification of the old adage 
that there isnothing new under the sun. The mode 
of treating the lunatics at Hanwell, near London, 
was considered, when first put in practice, as a no- 
velty, and yet it is nothing but the Gheel practice 
imperfectly carried out. It is only surprising that 
this improved mode of treatment should have been 
deferred so long in England; and it is now evident 
that it is capable of great extension and appplica- 
tion. Within the last few years only, in that coun- 
try, medical men have ascertained the possibility of 
so classing and occupying lunatics as to render even 
the most violent of them comparatively tranquil, 
and thus facilitating the curative process. For chains, 
whips and other means of coercion, kindness and in- 
telligence on the part of the keepers have been sub- 
stituted, not only at Hanwell, but also at the Bethe- 
lem Asylum. 

THE BEGINNING OF WOOLLENS. The 
Lowell Courier contains a letter from Mr. Louis M. 
Norton of Goshen of Connecticut, to Mr. Samuel 
Lawrence of Boston, which gives a history of one of 
the first, if not quite the first systematic effort to ma- 
nufacture woolen upon an extended scale. The scene. 
is Jaid in 1813-14. and looks strangely in comparison 
with things in 1843. Three men of whom Mr. Nor- 
ton was one, put together a capital of six thousand 
dollars, and established a factory in Goshen which 
cost over three thousand dollars, wool cost a doflar 
anda half a pound, and badly made broad cloths 
brought from $8 40 to g1Qper yard. Our invoice of 
178; yards brought a total of $1,768 33. Another 
invoice of £55 yards brought a total of $1,766 33.— 
Another invoice of 225 yards, $2,551 15; or more 
than $10 a yard. Such cloths if they would sell at 
all now would bring about one dollara yard. But 
as it was, the war came to an end, a deluge of Eng- 
iish cloths overwhelmed the little Yankee factory, 
and the partners settled up with the loss of the capi- 
tal and three times as much more. Such is an out 
tine of the first.essay, or one af the first at making 
broad cloths in this country, and the losses were 
nardly an apology for the hundreds of thousands 
which have been lost since, through all of which, 
however, the Yankees have gone undaunted, until in 
many articles they are able now to defy the skill of 
the old nations. In those days merino sheep were 
the most beautiful animals which walked the earth 
and their price was from 100 to 1.500 dollars.— 
He was a great man who owned a sheep, and not a 
small man who could say that he owned a quarter of 
one. 


ee 


HON. HUGH S. LEGARE. We find in the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser the following particulars re- 
jating to the illness and death of Mr. Legare of South 
Carnfing: 

It gives us great pain to announce the death of Mr. 
Legare, attorney general of the. United States, and 
secretary of state ad interim, who died yesterday 
morning, June 20, at half past five o’clock He are 
rived in Boston early on Friday last, somewhat indis- 
posed, bui very slightly so, in consequence of the 
fatigues of hurried journey from Washington. Even 
in the latter part of the evening of that day, after 
having altended the mayer’s diner, where he almost 
wholly abstained from food, fe complained of littie 
inconvenience, and thought a night’s rest would quite 
restore him. But about one o’clock on Saturday 
morning, he was seized with symptoms of obsiruce 
tion of the bowels, to some degree of which he had 
formerly been subject, and of which the three last 
attacks had been of increasing s-verity, Dr, Thom- 
as, an eminent physician from Washington, who was 
with the president’s party, and to most of whow he 
is, when at howe, the regular family physician, was 
iinmediately called and instantly present,being lodged 
in the I'remont House, where Mr. Legare then was. 
During Saturday, no anxiety whatever was felt 
about the case. 

“On Sunday morning early, though still no appre- 
hensions were entertained, Dr. ‘J‘nomas desired that 
Dr. Bigelow might be called in. Dr. Bigelow agreed 
with Dr, Thomas in fis views of the case, He saw 

























Mr. Legare several times during the day, and, in the 
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latter part of the afternoon, accompanied him ina 
carriage to the house of Mr. Legare’s friend, Mr. 
Ticknor, in Park street, as to a situation more quiet, 
comfortable, and airy. Dr. Thomas and Dr. Bigelow 
were both with their patient till late’in that evening, 
(Sunday,) and again early the next morning; agree- 
ing entirely in the course to be pursued. Mr. Le- 
gare passed a more comfortable night than the one 
preceding; but in the forenoon on Monday, graver 
symptoms made their appearance. Dr _ Bigelow, 
therefore, desired the attendance of Dr. J. C. Warren, 
Dr. Thomas being absent at Lowell, with the presi- 
dential party. These two eminent physicians were 
with Mr. Legare until late at night, and Dr. Bigelow 
was with him constantly, through the whole night, 
and until after his death early on Tuesday morning. 
But at no time during the seventy-eight hours of its 
continuance, did the disease seem in the slightest de- 
gree to yield; though various and unremitting efforts 
were made to arrest it during its whole progress. 


““Mr. Legare suffered occasionally severe pain in 
the early stages of his complaint, but for the last 36 
hours, though frequently incommoded, he could hard- 
ly be said to suffer more than once or twice, and then 
only for a few instants. Through the last night. and 
through even his last moments, he was easy and tran- 
quil; and from first to last, his mind was clear, firm, 
and perfectly composed. Knowing his constitutional 
tendencies, he apprehended the termination of his 
disease from avery early period; and made every 
neediul disposition touching his affairs, private and 
public, in case his anticipations should be realized. 
fle desired, on Monday, that the unopened despat- 
ches received by him from England the day before, 
should be delivered to the president of the United 
States, together with all papers under his control be- 
longing to the government, except such as are in 
those departments at Washington, of which he was 
the head. ‘This was done soon after the president 
returned from Lowell. 


“The president himself ill and in bed, received 
them with great sensibility, and seemed quite unable 
to reconcile himself to the idea that he and the nation 
were about to sustain so great a loss; of which this 
was to him the first distinct warning. In all other 
points, both amidst his sufferings, and during the ex- 
haustion that followed them, Mr. Legare was equally 
tranquil and collected;—-showing at each moment the 
affectionate spirit and the vigorous powers which have 
from youth upward, marked his manly and noble 
character. He more than once thanked God. that, 
having left Washington with great reluctance, he was 
dying in the mere performance of his public duties, 
but he evidently felt no regrets, except when speak- 
ing of a much-loved sister,—the only remaining 
member of his immediate family, to whom he had ai- 
ways been most tenderly attached. His last words, 
——a few moments before his death, and after his ex- 
ternal senses had partly failed—were of her. But 
so tranquil was the closing scene, that the friend in 
whose arms he rested, wos not conscious that his 


spirit had passed, untij the allending physician made | 


it known to him.” 


A post mortem examination was made, when it was | 


discovered that Mr. Legare’s death was occasioned 
by internal strangulation, arising from the twisting of 
the intestine upon itself atthe sigmoidilexure. All 
reuiedies, therefore, were ineffectual. ‘The funeral 
took place, we learn from the Mercantile Journal, 
yesterday morning, the services having been perlorm- 
ed in Trinity Church. It was attended by the presi- 
dent of the United States, and the other embers of 
his cabinet, by many distinguished civil, military, and 
judicial oflicers of the national and state govern- 
meuts, and a large concourse of the citizens of Bos- 
ton, all anxious to pay the only remaining tribute of 
respect in their power, to the estimable character of 
this distinguished individual. 

The services on this mournful occasion, were of 
the most sulemn and impressive character. They 
were performed by the Right Rev. Bishop Eastburn, 
and Rev. Mr. Watson, Rector of Trinity Church.— 
‘The cottin was subsequently deposited in the receiv- 
ing tomb attached to the church. 


ARRIVAL OF TWO OF THE CHARVIS 
MURDERERS. The steamboat Oceana arrived 
this morning from Weston, having on board, in charge 
of the Sheriff of Jackson county and a guard, John 
M’Duniel (the captain of the gang,) and David 
M’Daniel, two of the men who were parties to the 
murder of ihe Mexican trader Charvis, aud the prin- 
cipals in that affair. The murder was committed, as 
is already known, about 250 miles from Independence, 
on the Santa Fe trace. We understand, from the 
yeutieman in charge of these prisoners, that the mur- 
der was committed about two days after the robbery 
and division of the spoils; that seven of the band, of 
whom Dr. Prefontaine was one, refused to take part 





in the murder, left the band, and did not again unite 
with them. They lost their horses, were compelled 
to bury their portion of the money in the prairie, and 
reached Independence on foot. Prefontaine is not 
in custody but left Westport before the facts were 
known, and, it is supposed, took the route where the 
Specie was deposited, and will thence make his es- 
cape. if not captured by the party which has pur- 
sued him. 

After the murder was resolved upon, the execution 
devotved on the two M’Daniels, Mason, and one of 
the Searcys; but the latter refused to perform his 
office, and his place was taken by Brown. All these 
men are in custody. Mason, who says that he fired 
after the unfortunate Mexican fell, soon after his 
apprehension disclosed the whole affair, and is re- 
tained in Independence jail to identify individuals as 
they may be brought in. Another of the party, by 
the name of Berry, has also turned state’s evidence, 
and corroborates the statement made by Mason. 


A rumor reached Weston as the Oceana was leay- 
ing. that the Searcys had been taken in Platte county. 
Two men by the name of Harris, residents of Van 
Buren county, and a man by the name of Talbott, 
182 escaped; but hot pursuit was making after all of 
them. 

No money was found upon one of the M’Daniels. 
That belonging to the other, said to be about $1500 
was taken from a desk in the office of the clerk of 
the county court at Liberty; not, it is said, without 
resistance, nor until threats had been made to demol- 
ish the office, unless a search was permitted. At 
that time, no warrant had been issued against Mc- 
Daniel. The specie was mostly bullion. 


The M’Daniels had been brought here for trial, and 
were given into the custody of the United States Mar- 
shal this morning. They are in prison, and will be 
there safely kept, it is hoped, untila full investiga- 
tion of the charges against them is had. They have 
money, and they promise that the trial shall be made 
“interesting.” Gen. Doniphan, of Clay county, and 
Mr. Blennerhassett, of this city, have been, we hear, 
retained as their counsel. It becomes the U. States. 
in whose territory a foreigner, pursuing a lawful 
trade with our citizens, has been murdered and rob- 
bed, to stop at no expense in the detection and pro- 
secution of the miscreants who have brought this dis- 
grace upon our land The Circuit court of the U. 
States is in now session, but has taken no action as to 
|the trial of the prisoners now here. 

[St. Louis New Era. 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
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From the New York American. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL PROGRESS. 
After having expressed generally our distaste for 
|the pageantry, and coutempt for the sycophancy, 
| which, io this city particularly, marked the progress 
|of the president, we were disposed to let the matter 
rest—leaving the public mind to its own meditations 
But the foolish and mischievous offi- 
cial at Washington will not allow us to exercise even 
the charity of silence; but selecting for special appro- 
‘bation the most marked instances of sycophancy, 
\and glorying in what should be the shame of a self- 
| respecting man, it trumpets forth with all the exul- 
| tation of a base minded slave, the grossest instances 
of presidential presumption and popular delusion.— 
| Indignation, therefore will have way, and we speak 
| because we feel that such accounts as those published 
in the Madisonian, by authority as it were, reflect 
| disgrace upon men claiming to be free and professing 
equality, and upon the spirit and influence of repub- 
lican institutions. 





/on the scene. 


| 
| 


It is well known here, that the president from the 
} moment he touched the steamboat at Amboy, was a 
| puppet in the hands of men, each, from mercenary 
motives, contending who should occupy most of his 
attention—most ingratiate himself with him, and ac- 
quire most favor—that he might attain or retain the 
highest official reward. 

Lhe incumbents of office, with the sword suspend- 
ed by a thread above their heads and ready to fall, as 
they had seen it fall elsewhere, capriciously, without 
just cause for change, and as the humor or the hour 
seemed to move the appointing power, were zealous 
and assiduous in their attendance, bows, and smiles. 
Collector, postmaster, navy agent, and marshal, could 
not live out of the presence of the great manor of his 
satellites. They ate and drank, and rode and, but 
that New York manners do not permit such things, 
would, we dare say, have slept with “his excel- 
lency.” 

‘The mayor, with eyes bent, as is believed, on the 
collectorship—and the chairman of the committee 
of the common council, with eyes intent upon the 
same object—could not be too assiduous; and as the 











dear people paid for the sailing, the driving, 


nd the 


feasting —although the corporation had never appr 
priated a shilling—they, sailed and they drove pir 


they feasted the president, ad nauseam. 

The original Tyler men, small and mean, and wea, 
—yet strove to make up by bustle and show of oe 
importance, for the paucity of numbers aid yet iver 
er paucity of character and influence. The Irish yo 
pealers blarneved the chief and his silly son, arin 
their devotion to the cause of repeal; and, when te 
these are added the loose and floating mass of mere , 
naries, that belong toall great cities, ready to throw 
up their caps alike for king stork or king log: and 
willing to accept any office, from an embassy loa 
custom house sweep, and equal to all alike—the regg, 
er has before him the true composition of the person, 
that surrounded the president from morning til] nicht 
—pulling at his buttons, and whispering, in his ears 
in glorious emulation! ? 


Of the people proper—the men who live by hones 
industry—whether mechanics, merchants, or profes, 
sional men, the president saw nothing or next to noi. 
ing; for even, if more disposed than they were to pay 
formal respect to the functionary, it was difficult, and 
the attempt was disgusting, to break through the yp. 
clean cirele in which he stood a prisoner at large,— 
He was literally guarded d’vue, as the French say, o 
kept under constant surveillance by one section or ap. 
other of interested worshippers. The strife, indeed. 
between these for the possession of the president's 
person was sometimes ludicrous. For instance, on 
one occasion, the great man was to go to some gg). 
den or theatre, the mayor and the president of the 
committee who had been for some time uneasy at see. 
ing him quietly seated ona sofa between the postinas 
ter and collector—arcades ambo—reminded him tha 
the hour had come. Immediately all sprang up, and 
the collector offering an arm on one side and the post. 
master on the other, the three paraded down to the 
carriage into which they put the president, and they 
not having before their eyes the fear or respect of the 
municipality—they incontinently jumped in after him, 
and drove off, leaving his honor the mayor, and his 
worship the alderman, bowing on the side-walk. 


It might seem invidious to allude to matters of this 
sort. nor should we do so, but that the foolish orgay 
at Washington insists upon the throng around the 
president as evidence of the personal respect in whic) 
the people hold him, and publishes with glee, letter 
stating that even devoted adherents could not penetrate 
to the august presence till the second day, and thenat 
the hazard, if not of limb or life, at least of comely 
appearance and whole clothes. 

So, too, of the gross and impertinent liberty taken 
by the president of kissing the ladies that attended his 
public receptions. Even this the Madisonian trua- 
pets with glee; and, as ifto leave these Jadies under 
no misapprehension of the animalness of the proceed 
ing, it asks triumphantly whether it was not the 
man and not the office, that was thus kissed and kiss 
ing? 

What man, respecting his office and himself, woull 
commit these gross acts? And what press but that at 
tached to the fortunes of such a man, would praise 
and exult in them. 

Then the adulation of all around! The secretary 
of the treasury, bending his stern and unsympathiz 
ing features into dimpled smiles, on addressing bi 
excellency, ard prostituting his far more lofty intel 
lect to insipid compliments to the master of his pol: 
tical fortunes! 

The secretary of war, too!—but he has nothingof 
self-respect or of the respect of others to lose; and it's 
easy for such a man to glorify Tyler and decry de 
mocracy, as during the campaign of 1840 it was to 
vilify both Harrison and Tyler and exalt democracy. 

The whole scene is sickening, and cannot but bring 
merited disrepute upon the professions of equality aud 
republicanism so common in popular addresses. 





THE SUITE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

When the president started from the White House, 
on his northern tour, he started fair. He had Just 
returned from a trip to Virginia, whither he had 
gone without parade, and during his stay in which 
state he had courted no notoriety, and received 00 
popular demonstration of welcome. The difference 
between the president’s travelling in New York ot 
New England, does not strike the plain man’s mind 
very forcibly, at first view; nor is it very apparent 
to such that honors appropriately due to the chiel 
magistrate when ona “pilgrimage,” should be give! 
or withheld according to a scale of geographical 
calculation. Thus it seemed queer that the pres 
dentshould return to the White Flouse, from a toul 
to the south, which be had made without public ho 
tice, and should then forthwith make a deliberate 
start upon a tour to the north, with an escort, will 
official announcements and builetins, and a suite % 
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S and pretensions. They swarmed around the hive of 


© on the big figure. 


) policy of ‘mine hosts” to cavil at the number of the 
The more the merrier, 
» thought Howard, and rightly did he think. 


q ful to Miss 
» sident’s suite!” 
| his hat, holding Mr. Spencer by the button, with his 


» mout in the secretary’s ear?” 
) dent’s suite,”—and so is that little gentleman, from 


) cockade to be done talking to Mr. Spencer, that he 


: the president’s suite?” 
» lectors, marshals, navy agents, and the like, a vast 
» army of whom, from all parts of the land, had come 


> their masters, and todo feudal duty as the price of 
| their tenure of office. 


S uniforms and half uniforms, and danced with the la- 


P signing party-makers, little did they care what the 


es) 
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~~ aa Dan. O'Connell's tail. There was some- 
re more in this than met the unknowing eye, and 
ie rte something more than Horatio’s philoso- 
phy to find it out. rap 
- Phe marshal of the District of Columbia was em- 
owered to collect the posse comitatus, and to form an 
scort for **his excellency,” from the White House 
pe the Washington depot. This was done, and, un- 
der the direction of the satellites of power.a very 
respectable escort it was_ As in duty bound, under 
these intimations the excellent mayor of the city did 
not withhold his aid from the work of making the 
cortege respectable; and so attended, the president 
and suite Jeft for Baltimore. This “suite” was then 
a very small suite, comparatively; consisting of only 
q portion of the cabinet officers, and the eldest son 
of the president. But there was even then the be- 
ginning of a kind of supplementary suite, which, 
from that point in the tour, began to accumulate like 
a snow ball, by the simple process of loco-motion; 
so that by the time the president had arrived at Cas- 
tle Garden, his suite was swelled to a most enor- 
mous bulk. There were navy officers, and army 
officers, and marine officers, and revenue officers, 
and civil officers, and would-be officers, of all grades 


atronage and power, like bees, and were as busy in 
making honey, or rather in the endeavor to do so. 
They made themselves “generally useful; they hand- 
ed the Jadies intoand out of the carriages, and to 
and from the tables, and in embarking and disem- 
parking at the wharves,and they cheered the presi- 
dent’s speeches, and the speeches of the rest of the 
suite, and they went to the theatres and parties, in 


dies of the suite, and complimented the papas and 
mamas of the suite, and in brief did their devoir of 
duty most assiduously. 


In New York they fared most magnificently. So 
Jong as Mr. Mayor Morris and Mr. President Purdy 
could keep the president safely in their clutches, out 
of theway of mischief, and beyond the reach of de- 


fun cost the city. Howard’s arrangements were all 
Twelve hundred dollars for three 
days’ entertainment of the president and his suite 
was rather munificent. And so long as it was the 
city that was to foot the bills, it was no part of the 


guests at the royal table. 


ithe “wise men of Gotham,’’) the snow-ball was set 
Farolling again, and revolved with wonderful accu- 
» mulation until it brought up at the magnificent rooms 
provided for the presidential party at the Tremont 
» House, in Boston. 
» pause, and here too was the last grand stage in the 
> movement. 
of aggregation. 
/ leaning on Mr. Rob. Tyler’s arm, in the corridor?” 


» “What interesting young gentleman is that with long 


The ‘trois jours’? over and the bills all paid, (by 


Here there was to be a long 


The suite was now at its highest pitch 
“Who is that. in military undress, 
“Who? Oh, that’s one of the president’s suite?” 
hair, and an incipient moustache, doing the delight- 


,in- yonder box?” ‘Oh! that’s Mr. 
, the postmaster’s son! one of the pre- 





, of 





“And who is that personage with the cockade on 
“One of the presi- 


down east, talking in the same confidential style to 
Mr. Postmaster Wickliffe,—and there waits another 
from the same region, on tenter hooks for him of the 


may havea chance: all these gentry are members of 


Such were the constant queries and their invaria- 
ble replies, every moment audible in the public 
places at Boston, during the president’s stay there. 
And they were applied to husts of postmasters, col- 


up in the train of the great dispensers of patronage 
to keep their memories green in the recollection of 


But they did not fare so well in Boston as in New 
ork, so far as freedom from expense was concern- 
ed. When their bills came to be paid, it was ‘‘each 
for himself,”—a sad disappointment, if all stories be 
true. tis related that the president was requested, 


by the committee of arrangements for the Bunker 
Hill dinner, to add'to a list handed him whatever 


Names he wished as members of his suite, so as to 
Tegulate the invitation aright. Not only did the 


president find it necessary to make no additions to 


the list, but, it is said, he took his pen and mate such 


havoc with the catalogue, striking off name after 


not one of my suite,—and he is not one of my suite.” 
&e. &e., until the suite was monstrously curtailed of 
its fair proportions. One of our own distinguished 
officials was among the ‘‘cut” upon this occasion 
notwithstanding his attention to the president and 
suite while among us: 
‘“‘A lowering cloud, prefiguring eclipse.” 
[M. Y¥. Express. 

PRESIDENTIAL. 
DELEGATES TO THE WHIG NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
Ata whig convention in the fourth congressional dis- 
trict of Illinois, T. L. Dickey, esq. was appointed a 
delegate from that district to the whig national con- 
vention which isto meet at Baltimore in May, 1844. 


At the district convention of the whigs of the 3d 
congressional district of Vermont, holden at Burling- 
ton on the 8th instant, John Peck was unanimously 
elected a delegate tothe national convention to be 
holden in May, 1844, and Samuel W. Keyes, as sub- | 
stitute. Both these gentlemen are said to be warmly 
in favor of the election of Henry Clay. 
The whigs of Georgia have acted promptly and 
definitively in this matter—they having, as will be 
seen on reference to the proceedings of their late 
state convention, selected a full complement of de- 
legates to the national convention, under instruc- 
tions to vote for Henry Clay. 

VICE PRESIDENCY. 
Honorasie Joun M. Crayton. It will beseen 
by the following letter that this gentleman declines 
being considered a candidate for the office of vice 
president: 

Newcastle, ( Del.) June 17, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: Understanding that a convention of 
the whigs of Delaware is about to ve called together 
for the purpose of nominating delegates to attend the 
whig national convention, which will assemble in 
Baltimore in May next, to nominate candidates for 
the offices of president and vice president of the 
United States; and it having been intimated to me 
that delegates would be selected from this state fa- 
vorable to my nomination as vice president, it be- 
comes my duty to speak openly and candidly on this 
subject to my political friends, and to say to them, 
as | now wish to do, that | have not been, and am | 








not be a candidate for any office, at the presidential 
‘election. J have adopted this course, not without a 
due regard to the welfare of that great and patriotic 
party to whuse principles I am devotedly attached, 
and upon whose success the future destinies of our 
|country, [ think, eminently depend. Our prospects 
as a party brighten daily; and now, instead of distrac- 
ting the convention by a multiplicity of candidates 
for the vice presidency, we should endeavor to pre- 
sent in that body, if possible an unbroken front in 
favor of some one candidate for the second office in | 
the gift of the people,—as we unquestionably shall | 
for the first, in the person of Henry Cray, of Ken- | 
tucky. Yery respectfully, yours, 

JOHN M. CLAYTON. 

The editors of the Delaware State Journal. 








THE 17TH INSTANT. 





After the return of the grand procession from 
Bunker Hill on Saturday, the invited guests and sub- 
scribers to the dinner proceeded from the state house 
to Faneuil Hall. 

The president of the Bunker Hill monument as- 
sociation, JosepH T. BuckinGuHam, esq. presided on 
the occasion. At the head tables on his right were 
Joun Tyxer, the President of the United States; 


THE DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL, ON | 


And side by side, in silent pride, 


tion; Roperr G. Wintnror, member of congress, 
from Boston; two aids to the chief marshal; Joun 
TyLer, jr. esq.; Wittram Kine, ex-governor of 
Maine; Major General AppLeron Howe; Epwarp 
H. Biaxe, president of the common council of Bos- 
ton, &e. 

At the different ends of the several tables presid- 
ed the following gentlemen as vice presidents, all 
directors and members of the government of the as- 
sociation. 

Vice presidents. John C. Warren, James Clark, 
Samuel T. Armstrong, Robert G. Shaw, StephenC. 
Phillips, David Henshaw, Uriel Crocker, Stephen 
Fairbanks, Nathaniel Greene, George Darracott, 
William Sturgis, Geo. Bancroft, Isaac Livermore, 
Albert Fearing, Nathaniel Hammond, Daniel D. 
Broadhead, William W. Stone, Edward H. Robbins, 
Isaac Harris, Charles Leighton, J. K. Frothingham, 
John Henshaw, James W. Paige, Feter Harvey, John 


|S. Sleeper, Join A. McGaw, Henry Foster, David 


Devens, Lemuel Blake. 


The president of the association, President of the 
United States, and the first division, reached the hall 
at twenty minutes after six; and the whole company 
occupied about half an hour in entering and taking 
their seats. 

Grace was then said by the Rev. Mr. Exnis, and 
the guests fell to work on the viands, which were 
thoroughly discussed. 

At twenty minutes before eight the president of 
the association rose and announced the first regular 
toast: 

“The Battle of Bunker Hill—Freedom fell, but 
liberty triumphed.” 

This was hailed with great applause, and the fol- 
lowing ode was immediately sung to the tune ot Old 
Hundred, all the company joining: 

O God, yon pile shall mark for aye 
The ground «hereon our fathers fell— 
The self-devoted of their day, 
‘The beauty of our Israel. 
And while thy winds shall o’er it sweep, 
Thy thunders break around its head, 
Those martyrs there in peace shall sleep, 
For thou, O God, shall guard their bed. 
The second regular toast was— 
‘The Monument—The proud memorial of a defeat 


not, desirous of such a nomination, and that { shall | glorious to the vanquished, and of a victory fatal to 


| the conquerors.” 


| Mr. Horace Birp, of Waterton, then sung the 
following song, by Henry T. Tuckerman, esqr., 
adapted to the airof ‘Sparkling and Bright:” 
SONG. 
Lonely and still was the verdant hill, 
And the waves below yet slumbered; 
The breezes light of a suinmer night 
All the dewy hours numbered; 
The sentry’s tramp from the foemnan'’s camp, 
With his tone of hasty warning, 
Came low and clear to the yeoman’s ear 
As he waiched the early dawning. 


The heroes thought as they bravely wrought, 
Their country’s altar rearing, 

Of a noble land by valor’s band 
Made free and home-endearing; 

In firm array when broke the day, 
The deadly charge they waited, 


With skill their prowess mated. 


Then waved the sword, then blood was poured, 
Oppression’s host dismaying, 

While the death-rent air and the cannon’s glare 
O’er freedoin’s birth were playing; 

And that green height with the evening light 
Its crimson turf o’ershading, 

Had only grown as freeaon’s throne, 
Like her siarry crown unfading. 





Lieutenant Governor Cuixps, of Massachusetts; ABEL 
P. Upsnur, secretary of the navy; Cuarues A.. 


minister to China; ArcuipaLp Henperson, colonel 
of the marine corps at Washington; Samuex E. War- 
son, commandant of the marine corps at Charles- 
town; George W. Gorpon, chief marshal on the 
occasion, and aids; Rurus Cuoarer, United States 


GA, Spanish consul; Major General Josera Cuan- 


and Stepnuen C. Puiuips, vice president of the as- 
sociation, ex-member of congress, and ex-mayor of 
Salem. 

On the left were Danie, Wessrer, orator of the 
day; Martin Brimmer, mayor of Boston; Rev. Gro. 


secretary of the treasury; Jonn M. Porter, secre- 
tary of war; Gov. Fenner, of Rhode Island; Com- 
modore Lewis Warrington, Beverty Kennon, 





Name most ruthlessly, with the exclamation “he is 


Wickuirre, postmaster general; Cates Cusmne, | 


senator from Massachusetts; Roperr Ty er, esq.; | 
MaxiMiILian Isnarp, French consul; Joseru De Ve- | 


pLER, Chief marshal of the Bunker Hill procession, | 


E. Exits, chaplain of the day; Joun C. Spencer, | 


and Jonn B. Nicnoxson, of the American navy;_ 
Rosert G. Suaw, esq. vice president of the associ- | 


Once more the skies with summer dyes 
Above the field are bending, 

And the waters sull beneath the hill 
Their crystal waves are blending; 

But peace divine around the shrine 
Her boundless harvest wearing, 

Bids us proclaim to deuatliless fame 
Our fathers’ matchless daring. 


To-day a throng with festal song 

The sacred mount o’erflowing, 
Have vathered there with pomp and prayer, 

All bearts with rapture glowing; 
On the gory bed of the martyr’d dead 
lis shade majestic sleeping, 
Stands Freedom's pile in Glory’s smile 
Eternal vigi! keeping. 
| This song was loudly applauded. 
| The president then proposed the third toast— 
| «The principles of the Revolutionary struggle—A 
love of liberty, protected and regulated by law, and 
-adread of anarchy not Jess strong than hatred of 
‘oppression. He that looks for the origin of those 
principles must look above the summit of the monu- 
ment which commemorates their iusiph.” 


| 
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Mr. Bucxinenam then rose to offer a sentiment, his great compeer—was adorned with many noble 


which he was sure would be cheerfully responded to 
by all present. It was the health of 

“The President of the United States.” 

Received with great applause, and nine regular 
cheers. 

Joun Tyrer, President of the United States, rose 
and said: 

‘“\Mr President: In reply to the kind sentiment you 
have given, and which has been so cordially receiv- 


| qualities. 


Stern in aspect, and of indomitable firm- 
ness he pushed straight and rapidly to his end—the 
destruction of his enemy, and the liberation of his 
country. Enchanted with the splendor of victory, 
and relying for it on his own fierce and lofty cou- 
rage, he was the very Ajax of Carolina in her great- 
est need. 

Then, too, fleshed his maiden sword the brave, 
daring, chivalrous, youthful Pickens. Inexperienced 


ed by the company, allow me to propose a sentiment \4n war until his native state was in the hands of the 


which has been suggested by the incidents of the 
day, and the fact of our presence in this hall: 

“The Union: Union of purpose—union of feel- 
ing—the Union established by our fathers.” 

The President’s toast was warmly received, and 
the band played ‘‘Yankee Doodle.” 

The next toast was this: 

“The orator of the day: If we would find his equal 
in eloquence and patriotism, we must be permitted 
to exercise liberally the right which he has refused 


to the most powerful government on earth—THE | 


RIGHT OF SEARCH.” 

On this the company simultaneously sprung to their 
feet, and for many minutes there was such a tempest 
of cheering as is not often heard even in Old Faneuil. 
After the applause had subsided Mr. Webster rose 
and simply uttered the following words: 

“Mr. President: 1 am bound to return my thanks 
for the very kind manner in which your toast has 
been received, and I du it with the more satisfaction, 
because it would seem to be a testimonial that my 
humble efforts to maintain what | conceive to be the 
just rights of my fello -citizens have proved not whol- 
ly unsatisfactory. I can only give in return— 

“The rights of American commerce: Every where to 
be protected at any expense of blood or treasure.” 

Mr. Webster sat down amidst the loudest plaudits, 
during which the band played * Adams and Liberty.” 

‘The president of the day here called upon George 
T. Curtis, esq. to announce the next regular toast, 
and Mr. Curtis rose and spoke as follows: 

Mr. President: In announcing the next regular sen- 


timent, 1 have to regret the absence from this festive | 


board, on account of indisposition, of one of the dis- 
tinguished guests of this great occasion, the secreta- 
ry of state, the Hon. Mr. Legare, of South Carolina; 


a statesman of the whole republic, a scholar of the |p 


whole commonwealth of Jetters. This absence is 
now felt by the society with unaffected regret, because 
it had been hoped that his admirable genius would 


have illustrated here to-night some of those topics | 


which this day of high historic associations naturally 
calls ferth. Among all those topics there are none 
which come to us with greater interest than the re- 
collections which the name of South Carolina sug- 
gests on this occasion. Who of us Bostonians can 
carry our thoughts back to the day when our own 
city was filled and garrisoned by a British force, and 
picture to ourselves what our sires endured, without 
discovering the counter picture in the capture of 
Charleston, and the horrors with which the iron heel 
of war pressed upon the south. No city on the con- 
tinent fell into the hands of the enemy during the re- 
volution, the loss of which caused greater suffering to 
the country thus opened to the enemy than did the 
loss of Charleston. The possession of it enabled the 
Britisn to extend their power over the whole of South 
Carolina; and in the struggle that ensued the people 
of that state endured sufferings that were nowhere 
exceeded during the whole war. Nowhere weresuch 
sufferings borne with more patriotic patience, no- 


foe, he started into harness an accomplished soldier, 
to follow the great example of his illustrious precur- 
sors. With them he burst the chains riveted upon 
the two southern states, and with theirs his name is 
enroijled on the deathless scroll. 


These men came on theirenemy like the Parthians. 
They smote him in sudden, fierce, and rapid combats, 
for which the staid and regular movements of British 
| infantry were altogether tardy and ineffectual. They 
broke the weight of his power until that immortal 
day when Washington rested his career at Yorktown, 
and saved the south. In this protracted struggle the 
heroes of Carolina bore every privation with a gal- 
lant cheerfulness, a proud, light-hearted, glorious pa- 
| tience, which love of country creates in the generous 
southern nature. They encountered every danger 
‘witha self-forgetful courage, which the world has 
never seen excelled. Appreciating the glory which 
ithey have felt alike for their own descendants and 
for us, you will be glad to hang their names with 
|wreaths by the side of that of our own Warren in 
Faneuil Hall; and you will regret with me the ab- 
' sence of one whose eloquence would so well have re- 
presented their renown, when I announce the senti- 
/ment— 

“South Carelina and Massachusetts: ‘Shoulder to 
shoulder they went through the revolution,’ laying 
|up for each other treasures of glory. The sons never 
| will divide the great inheritance.” 

The company received tis sentiment with extreme 
Poin s The music played ‘‘When the trump of 
' fame.” 








At this period of the evening, ten minutes past 
‘eight, Mr. Wessrer left the hall. The whole as- 
‘sembly rose and cheered him as he. passed out. 

| The president announced the next regular toast to 
t-—— 

*T he treasury of the United States: Activity will sup- 
piy its necessities—watchfulness preserve it from im- 
provident and illegal waste. We rely with confi- 
dence upon the fidelity of its present guardian.” 





ied for not acknowledging the compliment at length; 


but a severe affection of the voice would prevent him 
from doing more than to offer a sentiment in return 
for the kindness of the company. He gave— 

“The ladies of New England--particularly of Boston-- 
who, when the .aonument project languished, made 
that appeal in its behalf which can never be resisted, 
and which consummated the edifice. Their health 
and the blessing of Heaven upon them.” 


The president remarked that he could not more 
appropriately notice the sentiment just given by the 
secretary of the treasury, than by offering the follow- 
ing as a regular toast: 

‘The fair sex: In their presence, the brave are 
timorous and freemen are slaves. May their virtues 
complete the captivity which their beau‘y begins.” 

The next toast from the chair was— 

“The war department: A strong arm of the admi- 





where was greater gallantry displayed, nowhere were | nistration, ever outstretched to protect its friends and 


more brilliant victories achieved. 
day of trial for the people of South Carolina. 
ington was busied with his important campaigns at 
the north and his great arm, destined soon to wrest 
away Cornwallis’ sword, could not then protect them. 
But they could protect themselves; and in the midst 
of disaster and oppression, while the enemy had his 
fout upon the state, there came forth some of the 
most remarkable characters that have evriched our 
history. 

‘hen arose the great Mar.on—great and good; for 
he tempered the most rigid discipline with the purest 
justice; and ina bitter partisan warfare, which he 
waged with tremendous energy, he protected the 
rights of person, property, and humanity. Of an ab- 
siemicus, silent temperament, he was enthusiastically 
wedded to the cause of liberty arid the common weal. 
Wary and fertile in stratagem, he struck unperceiv- 
ed, and the blow was death. His character was one 
of vast energies, great purity and seli-devotion. It 
there be a hero in our common history, of whom the 
Jittle that we know reveals to us a character of at- 
tractive and romantic feature, that we would fain 
engrave on our heart of hearts in mioute proportion, 
that hero is Francis Marion. 

Then, too, came forth the gallant Sumpter. His 
character—~less complete, as a whole, than that of 


It was indeed a! repel its foes.” 
Wash- | 


James M. Porter, secretary of War, replied to this 
in the following terms: 

‘Mr. President: Perhaps I should do better to fol- 
low the precedent set by the secretary of the trea- 
sury, and decline to make any speech whatever.— 
But having thus been called upon to respond to a sen- 
timent so kind and cordial, I can but say a few words 
in reply, the more especially as | find myself in this 
renowned hall the cradle of liberty. In my earliest 
infancy I was told of Fanueil Hall—the place where 
the men of Massachusets were wont to assemble 
and tell each other of their country’s wrongs and 
their country’s rights. I little expected to be called 
on here to say a single word; but, having been sum- 
moned to do so, my thoughts cannot but revert to the 
completion of the monument on Bunker Hill—an 
erection which does credit to the feelings and patrio- 
tism of Massachusetts. That, however, is not the 
only monument we have. There are monuments 
erected by our fathers—monuments far more endur- 
ing than the ordinary erection of man’s hands, and 
which will outiast even yonder structure of granite, 
solid and sublime as it is. Civil and religious liber- 
iy—the principles on which our fathers reared their 
moral edifice will endure forever. It was for prin- 
ciple our fatbers forsook their bomes ip Europe; 





Mr. Spencer, secretary of the treasury, apologiz- , N 


= a 
principle which we can never forget; bias 
which towers aloft even beyond that monument: Ple 
ciple which every age und generation of man Ae 
behold and venerate; principle which shall ca all 
freedom to the remotest parts of the globe ohn 
inhabitants shall reap its fruits in admirable Systeme 
of government, like that of our own country; “~ 
may we all render to each other—may each a 
reign state extend to her neighbor a cordial greeting 
From one end of our continent to the other, may thers 
not be one man unwilling to take his fellow Citizens 
te his bosom and hail him asa brother. : 

I will give you, sir— 

‘The monuments erected by the Pilgrims and theiy de. 
scendants: The first, moral—the second, granite! 
May they be as coeval in duration as matter can be 
to mind.” 

The president then called upon George Banerof 
esq. for the next toast. Mr. Bancroft answered anj 
said— 

Mr. President: When Massachusetts recalls he 
days of trial, her heart throbs with gratitude for Vjp. 
ginia. The blood of Virginians did not wet the soil 
of Bunker Hill; but the spirit of the ancient domin. 
ion had gone before, guided by its light and cheering 
by its sympathy. 

When the passage of the stamp act roused the Bes 
nius of American freedom to that contest between 
liberty and power which has this day so forcibly been 
illustrated in the presence of myriads of hearers, it way 
while the Virginians were musing that the fire first 
burned; it was Virginia that gave the example of re. 
sistance, and the words of Patrick Henry rung through 
the land like the voice of a trumpet. 

When the representatives of Massachusetts stood 
forth to deny altogether the dominion of the British 
parliament, it was Virginia that leaned forward to 
share the danger and invite a correspondence. 

When the Boston port bill closed our harbor, and 

the ships that should be the swift messengers of New 
England’s industry lay chained to the useless wharves, 
and the hammer of the shipwright was silent, and 
the laborer went to and fro in the streets unemployed, 
all Virginia demanded to esteem the sufferers here 
as members of her own household; and—to take but 
one example—the people of the remote Augusta 
country, one hundred and twenty miles at least from 
a navigable river, made their way over rocks and 
streams and ranges of hills, with no roads but the 
roughest, and thus carted, or dragged. or rolled 
to tidewater, a hundred or two barrels of flour, their 
gift to the poor of Boston. 
When at the cry from Lexington and Concord, 
ew England rose in arms, and abandoned its me 
tropolis only to lay seige to its enemies that were 
€ncamped there, Virginia sent for our defence 
the most expert of her riflemen, bravest among the 
brave, 

When to remove invasion by attack it was resol: 
ed to scale the mountains that divide us from Quebee, 
Virginians were among the boldest to clin.b the high 
lands of Maine; and the waters of the Kennebec and 
the Chaudiere, as long as they flow, will tell the story 
of their daring. 

And—greatest benefit of all!—when Boston was 
to be recovered, it was a son of Virginia who took 
the command of our armies, and conducted succes 
fully the most extraordinary siege in the annals of 
human warfare; and Washington, most blessed 
among warriors, wisest of heroes, peerless among 
men, as he led back our exiled families to their 
homes, saw around him not one whom his ambition 
had bereaved of a husband or a son; and, as he made 
his triumphal entry into the town which he had de- 
livered, beheld himself thrice happy in a bloodless 
victory. 

I will give you, sir— 

** Virginiatand Massachusetts: Their names are blend- 
ed inseparably in the record of their country’s glory; 
their sons will ever cherish the freedom and the Un 
ion established by their fathers.” 


Mr. Upsuur, of Virginia, secretary of the navy, 
rose to respond, amidst euthusiastic applause: He 
said— 

Mr. President: We are all assembled upon c very 
interesting occasion; we are all—those of us who are 
strangers—enjoying the kind hospitalities of the ¢l 
tizens of Boston; and it becomes the duty of some one 
of the Virginians present to respond to the call upon 
his native state. I rezret that the task falls upon 
me; for, though | feel, and though all who come from 
Virginia feel, deeply, the value of such a notice taken 
of their native state by Massachusetts, there are few 
of us who can adequately reply to the compliment 
paid to our native state in Faneuil Hall. As to my- 
self, | d@ver wes much in the habit of public speak- 
ing, and what little faculty | once possessed is now 
entirely lost through disuse. 1 might offer another 
apulogy for my hesitation—that | am overpowered 
by the circumstances in which J find myself placed. 
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But 1 will offer none whatever. I can say butlittle, 
put that little shall be in the language of truth and 
incerity—a language always eloquent enough. In 
seeponding to your call—your association of Massa- 
ruses and Virginia—where shall | Segin? Topics | 
rush upon the mind so rapidly, each so strongly ap- 

aling for notice and utterance, that the — ‘ 

ut, 
indeed, why should I attempt to recall to Massachu- 
setts, minds those topics? It is a part of every Mas- 
sachusetts man’s education to know of the revolu- 
tionary exertions of different states and of the ties 
which bound them together. Every schoolboy in 
New England, with his satchel on his back, can tell 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill, of Trenton and York- 
town. 

Every one in Massachusetts knows all this, and I 
hope I may say that in my own state our own chil- 
dren Jearn to lisp those haliowed names at th: ir mo- 
thers’ knees. nd, sir, though it was Virginia’s 


‘fortune to furnish to the American army a leader 


whose peer the world never saw; though in all crea- 
tion there has been but one Washington, and never 
will be another; and though he was wholly of Vir- 
ginia, yet we are not selfish! His fame is bright 
enough to cast a lustre over the whole land. We can 
share it freely with all our countrymen, and all shall 
have enough. 

But, sir, engrossing as is that name—and, as I hope 
without a violation of modesty I may say. brilliant 
as are many other names belorging to Virginia, their 
glory belongs not to us alone. In looking back to 
the events of the revolution who is there that can 
separate Virginia from Massachusetts? Who can 
failto couple the Old Dominion with this noble 
Commonwealth? Would, sir, would that. Virginia 
were here to-day to respond, as she would respond, 
tothe greeting of Massachusetts; but venturing, in- 
competent as I am so to do, to represent her embo- 
died spirit, in her name I say to Massachusetts—as 
she would say were she here—hail, hail to thee, oh 
my sister! 

Gentlemen, Iam presuming upon your patience 
and must conclude. (Cries of “go on—go on.”)— 


) Well, then, let me express to you, personally, the 


great, deep, and solemn satisfaction with which I 
have observed all tle proceedings which have come 
under my eye to-day. | have seen much, very much, 
which proves the taste, wealth, and liberality of the 


> people of Boston and Charlestown, hundreds of cir- 
> cumstances denoting civilization and refinement.— 
> Butthe moral beauty of the scene engrosses my 
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whole attention. Thousands and thousands—how 


| many thousands it is impossible for me even to con- 


jecture—have met me at ‘every turn. Crowds on 
crowds in the thronged streets—every eye beaming 


» with joyousness and excitement—who elsewhere 


would wholly have obstructed the path of the car- 
riages, were here managed peaceably and promptly 
by a few marshals and police officers, each furn:sh- 
There was no confusion 


nor disturbance. Each officer and marshal seemed 


_ to be a magician, managing the countless crowd by 


the mere waiving of his wand. 
To what will it lead? 


Sir, to what is this 
In my own beloved 


» Stale we are respecters of law and order, but there it 


) is rare to see a collection making the slightest. ap- 
» proach to that of to-day. I will not venture to say that 


such a crowd could not there be so managed, but | 


> hardly dare to hope it would. 


Never, but in Massachusetts, has there been a 
sight Jike this! And what is it that makes the slight 


| and short wand more powerful than the fixed and 


RSE Io ase it 






bristling bayonet and the loaded gun? Your public 
schools, you say, and the knowledge they impart to 
the people. Doubtless these have a great effect!— 
But more than these, and most valuable of every 


> thing, is the education and principles drawn from the 


mother’s knee. Their blessings have been signally 


| illustrated to-day, and they have placed Massa- 


chusetts so high on the roll of civilization and re- 


finement that she may well call upon her sisters to 


come to her and learn how to be good, great, happy, 
and wise. 


In connexion with this subject, and as a tribute at 
> ce just to Massachusetts and grateful to Virginia, 


permit me to propose— 


|  ‘‘Massachuseits: Foremost in the conflict by which 
our liberties were won, and foremost to show us what 


Our liberties are, when won.” 


This speech and toast were hailed with great ap- 


plause. 


The President of the day then related an anecdote 
of a Kentuckian and a stranger who were perform- 
ing a Journey through the western part of our coun- 
try. Afler describing the various beauties and glo- 
Ties of several states, the Kentuckian said, ‘but 
aller all, there never was any thing yet on God’s 
farth equal to Old Kentuck.” ir, Buckingham then 


gave-.- 


“The state of Kentucky: ‘The vigor of manhood 
in all her steps, and the heaven of ijiberty in her eye;’ 
her destiny is written in two words—onward and up- 
ward.” 


Cuarues A. Wickuirre, of Kentucky, postmaster 
general, responded as follows: 
Mr. President: Had the Kentuckian to whom you 
have alluded, who thought no place equal to Old 
Kentuck, seen what I have seen here to-day, he 
would have said with me, “except Massachusetts.” 
Had J the ability to respond for Kentucky to the 
toast just given, cs it should he, it would give me 
pleasure to do it. But deterred by what I have heard 
to-day from a better and higher source in relation to 
the principles and motives of the revolution, | will 
‘not attempt to add any thing to what you have al- 
ready heard. Should I oso, [ were indeed guilty 
of the madness of him who would light a torch to 
augment the noonday splendor of the meridian sun. 
True, Kentucky had had no part, as a state, in the 
revolutionary struggle: she was then but an infant 
district of that mother of states, Virginia; but she 
had to contend by night and in darkness with a foe 
far more dangerous than that vanquished by Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia by day—the allies of the enemy 
during the war of the revolution. Peace came after 
awhile to the thirteen Atlantic states, but to Ken- 





‘tucky, warfare, savage and unrelenting, continued. 
Peace in that devoted Jand, where the fury of barba- 
rism had fuil sway, came not till the glorious victory 
of Wayne, in 1794. 

i But, gentlemen, 1 have too long trespassed on 
your indulgence. We are here in this hall, the cra- 

dle of liberty, and, if I mistake not the history of the 
times, there is not far distant a church called ‘‘the old 

south.” 

} will give— 

‘The citizens of Boston: They feast as freemen in 
the halls once desecrated by hostile armies, and in that 
church. where once fed the warrior’s steed, they wor- 
ship the living God in peace and safety.” 


The President of the United States, cabinet, and 
suite, here left the hall, being greeted, on their exit, 
| by reiterated cheers. 
| The president of the day here exhibited to the 
‘company a bar of bultons, manufactured from the 
‘bones of an ox that had been slaughtered in the vi- 
| cinity of the city on the Tuesday preceding, and the 
'sirluins of which were then on the table. The bones 
had been sent to Norwich, Connecticut, manufactur- 
ied by Messrs. White & Greene, and the buttons 
| were sent to him on Friday; making only about three 
days from the time when they were in the living 


animal. 


The next toast was— 

“Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce—A trip 
destined by nature for mutual aid, co-operative ac- 
tion, and common prosperity. May they never sing 
the old song— 

“We three 
At loogerheads be.” 

Cates Cusuine, being apparently about to quit, he 
was loudly called upon from various quarters. The 
president stated to the company that he was present, 
and gave as a toast— 

“The Chinese empire—In all its celestial surface, 
there was no mound like Bunker Hill.” 


Mr. Cusuine rose and said: 

Mr. President: Eighteen years ago to day, under a 
bright summer’s sun—the same sun which shone 
upon our fathers atthe battle, and to-day kindles 
upon us, we listened to the eloquent voice which we 
have this day heard. That voice then made men- 
tion of the breaking of the green sod, whereon was 
shed our fathers’ blood, for the commencement of the 
monument. ‘J’o-day it is heard in honor of its com- 
pletion. On that oceasion, as on this, one idea has 
continually been impressed upon my mind. Not 
merely relating to the conflict of 1775, not to the 
ever-retmembered victory which ushered in our na- 
tional existence: nor to the scene whicn was the 
glorious dawn of our existence; nor to the mere mi- 
litary triumphs, glorious as they were, in that battle- 
day which is first among our annals of the war. But 
{ saw then and there, and see now, that peace has 
her triumphs, no less than more brilliant war. 


There is a glory above that of the field of battle— 
there is a glory in the teeming prosperity around 
us—in the swarming myriads who to-day assembled 
on Bunker Hill—in the unbounded evidences of en- 
terprise and happiness which we meet on every side. 
There is a glory above that of the battle-fieli—a 
peaceful, moral, religious, impressive glory, on which 
iny mind has lingered. And though we to-day as- 
sembled on Bunker Hill, and participated in the en 








| 


I have myself been honored with a commi ssion of 
peace, and atn entrusted with the duty of loringing 
nearer together if possible, the civilizaticos: of the 
old and new worlds—the Asiatic, Europe:in, and 
American continents. For though, of old, it was 
from the east that civilization and learning dawned 
upon the civilized world, yet now by the reflu ent tide 
of letters, knowledge was rolled back from t he west 
to the east, and we have become the teachers: of our 
teachers. I gotoChina sir, if I may so ex»z-ess my 
self, in behalf of civilization, and that, if p ossible, 
the doors of three hundred millions of Asiat tc labo- 
rers may be opened to America. And if the:re is to 
be there another Bunker Hill monument, ma‘y it not 
be to commemorate the triumph of power ov er peo- 
ple, but the accumulating glory of peaceful tirts and 
civilized life. 


Mr. Cusnine then gave— 


** The triumphs of peace—More renowned thiin those 
of war.” 


Mr. Georce S. Hicisarp being called tipon for 
the next regular toast, rose and spoke as foll ows: 
The effect of all anniversaries is to call irito exer- 
cise that principle of the mind, by virtue of’ which, 
the past, the distant, and the future are made to pre- 
dominate over the present. This place, the occasion 
that calls us together, and the peaceful assemblage 
that surrounds us, recall by a natural law of associa- 
tion the far different scene, the widely unlike emo- 
tions which occupied the senses and the minds of 
the people of Boston sixty-eight years ago, when its 
population crowded into its steeples, and, ¢ rowning 
its heights, were watching with an interest that 
deepened into agony the chances of that fearful 
game of war, in which the lives of those who were 
dearest to them were staked upon the issue. The 
scenery and events of that memorable contest are 
painted upon the mind’s eye as vividly as if we had 
been present as actors or spectators. We see that 
simple embankment of turf, we watch the steady 
march of*the British soldiery; our eyes are dazzled 
by that long unbroken sheet of deadly flame which 
arrested their progress; we mark the retreat, the ral- 
ly, the reeling shock of the encounter, the steel flash- 
ing through the smoke, the shout, the groan, and all 
the “currents of a heady fight,” when war, stript of 
its pride, pomp, and circumstance, stands revealed 
in all its ghastly terrors. We recall the men of 
those days—resolute in action, eloquent in speech, 
wise in council, of generous impulses, and heroic 
self-sacrifice. Weare reminded too of those who, 
in later and more peaceful times, have upheld the 
cause of rational liberty by their eloquence, their 
wisdom, and their worth; for I need not say, even to 
the stranger who is here with us, that the flame 
which was here kindled by the glowing breath of 
Adams, Otis, and Quincy—names which our state 
yet delights to honor—has never been suffered to go 
out or burn dim, and that there never has been a pe- 
riod in which the people of Boston have not here 
been moved, charmed, and instructed by that manly, 
deep-toned, and impassioned eloquence, which is the 
utterance of. great minds engaged in the discussion 
of great subjects. Of these men, some have passed 
into the skies, some are present with us in person; 
some are yet living, but not here. 


Of these last there is one whose image by an in- 
evitable necessity must be distinctly present to the 
minds of many who hear me, for his name is strong- 
ly identified alike with the erection of Bunker Hill 
monument, and the triumphs of eloquence in this 
hall. He was the first secretary of the Bunker Hill 
monument association, and to his efforts and influ- 
ence much of th: early success which attended that 
enterprise is to ve ascribed. He has devoted to the 
service of his country a mind fruitful, couprehen- 
sive, well-trained, and enriched with tributes from 
every department of knowledge and every province 
of thought. He has commemorated the opening 
scenes of the revolutionary drama in our neighbor- 
hood, in a series of discourses, whose accuracy of 
research, felicitous selection of topics, beauty of 
style, and glowing eloquence, have alike instructed 
the intelligent, charmed the fastidious, and delighted 
the unlettered. ‘Three thousand miles of ocean are 
now rolling between us and him; but the untravel- 
led heart is faithful to its early instincts, and on this, 
the seventeenth of June, we may feel assured that 
his thoughts are dwelling upon that costly oblation 
which was once poured out to liberty upon that fla- 
ming mount of sacrifice, and upon the seenes of 
trauquil beauty and prosperous industry which now 
greet the eye from its summit, and that he is with us 
in spirit, 1f not in person. Happy as we should be 
to have him present to-day; giadly as we should 
drink the well remembered music of that voice 





thusiastie recoliections of the moment, yet there are 
in our day and time considerations which continual- 
ly point us to the glories of peace rather than those 
of war. 7 








which has so often charmed the air into silence, aud 
made our hearts burn within us as we listened, yed 
We cannot segret the cause of hisabsence. He 
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represen ting our common country in that land of our 
futhers 1o which our own is bound by so many ties 
ef kindi-ed, interest, and sympathy. and through 
which oir blood is traced to its parent Jake by the 
shores of the Baltic, and in the forests of Germany. 
We canriot but applaud the discrimination which has 
placed him in a post which he is so well qualified to 
fill with honor to himself and us; we cannot but re- 
flect with pride and pleasure that he is showing to 
the subj:-cts of a monarchy how finished a man may 
be the growth of a republican soil, and that the air 
of Engi:ind is stirred by the breath of that classical 
eloquence which is always best appreciated where 
the stam lard of cultivatidn is most high. In this our 
hour of joy, which celebrates the completion of a 
work wiiich, in its early stages, owed so much to 
him, it is seemly that he should be freshly remem- 
bered, aud J] trust that all will cordially respond to 
the senti ment which | now offer. 

“The hon. Epwarp Everett: Who has shown to 
the worl d the power and the grace which eloquence 
borrows from free institutions, and that the fire of 
geuius never burns so brightly as when laid upon the 
altar of jpatriotism.” 

As a \esponse to this sentiment, the president of 
the day requested the chief marshal to read the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Everett: 

London, May 18, 1843. 

My De:ar Sir: A pressure of business puts it out 

of my power to express to you, as fully as I should 
wish, the satisfaction I feel that you are so soon to 
celebrate the completion of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. I congratulate you and all the other public- 
spirited friends of this patriotic work on the happy 
termination of your labors. I look backward with 
pleasure on the humble share it was my own good 
fortune to take in the earlier efforts to accomplish 
this object; aud, though absent and distant from you 
on this <auspicious occasivn, I assure you I shall be 
present with you in imagination. 
- Jt is tow ten years within a few devs since I ut- 
tered in Fanueil Hall, before a public meeting, at 
which 4 think you presided, (as you have at so many 
cth rs held for the same good cause,) the confident 
woris that ‘1 was sure the work would be done.” I| 
rested the assurance of my belief that the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, not prone 
to Jeave a job half completed, having undertaken to 
finish it, would persevere in the enterprise till the 
cap stone was carriedup. I am much obliged to 
them for saving my reputation as a prophet. 

I beg leave to offer you the sentiment which you 
will find below, and with it, for yourself and my fel- 
Jow citizens who may be assembled on the occasion, 
the assurance of the kind remembrance and cordial 
good wishes of Your friend and associate, 

EDWARD EVERETT. 

To J. T. Bucninenam, esq. 





mous declaration of the thirteen United States of 
America, by my presence at the renewal of that co- 
venant; but my most fervent prayer shall on that day 
ascend to heaven that the triumph of those princi- 
ples may proceed in its march, conquering and to 
conquer, till they shall spread throughout the cir- 
cumference of the globe, and from the equator to 
the poles. 

I am, gentlemen, respectfully and sincerely, your 
friend and fellow-citizen, JOHN Q ADAMS. 

Messrs. Joseph T. Buckingham and members of 
the committee. 


After which, Mr. Livermore gave as the closing 
toast— 

“England and the United States—They have learn- 
ed that tivo individuals can settle the difficulties be- 
tween them better than two contending armies. May 
the amicable relations of the treaty of 1843, be as 
enduring as the memorial of the battle of the 17th 
of June, 1775.” 

This was loudly cheered; and then, at about ten 
o’clock, the company broke up, apparently well 
pleased with the entertainment. 
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From the Nalional Intelligercer. 
TO THE EDITORS. 


Le Roy, (N. Y.) May 14, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: I have just seen the address to the 
people of the free states on the subject of the annex- 
ation of Texas, signed by thirteen members of the 
27th congress, as published in your paper of May 4th. 
The address was prepared just at the close of the 
session and was presented to very few of the mem- 
bers for their signatures for want of time. It was sign- 
ed by the thirteen whose names are appended to it at 
Washington, and was subsequently sent to several 
others for their signatures at their respective places of 
residence. Eight other members whose names are 
| not affixed to the copy published in your paper have 
since signed it, or after reading it, have written to me 
_and authorized me to sign their names to it before its 
| publication. Of this fact, Mr. Apams, who had the 
_ kindness to present it to you for publication, was not 
| aware; and, unfortunately, it appears without their 
/names. I herewith send you their names, and request 
you and all other editors who have published the ad- 
dress to publish them as additional signers as an act 
of justice tothem. I also request those editors who 
shall hereafter publish the address to publish it with 
the whole twenty-one names affixed instead of the 
| thirteen as heretofore published. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SETH M. GATES. 

The following are the members who have either 








“The Bunker Hill Monwnent-—While we rear signed a copy of the address as published, or reques- 


this noble pile to the memory of our fathers, may 
our own principles and conduct be such as to cause 
our names to be cherished with theirs by posterity, 
and make our beloved country the object of respect 
with the friends of liberty throughout the world.” 


A number of other toasts were drank, and letters 
read from guests who were unable to attend; amongst 
which was the following: 

British Consulate, Boston, June 14, 1843. 

Dear siz: I beg to thank you for your obliging 
letter, and, through you, the committee of the Bun- 
ker Hill association for the invitation to join in the 
celebration on the 17th inst. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of the occasion 
I feel very sensibly the liberality of the invitation. 
lt would have given me great pleasure, on personal 
accounts, to be with my colleagues of the consular 
corps in the place assigned to us in the ceremonies. 
But, on consideration, | think it better, for several 
reasons, that 1 should respectfully deciine the honor 
intended to me by the committee, and I have no doubt 


led that their names be subscribed to the copy fur- 
_nished to you, to wit: 
| David Bronson, 

| Truman Smith, 

| Thos. W. Williams, 


| George N. Briggs, 


| 


Charles Hudson, 
Staley N. Clarke, 
Archibald L. Linn, 
Thomas 4. Tomlinson. 


TO THE EDITORS. 


Having recently published a lettersigned by Messrs. 
| Apams, Gates, Stave, Wm. B. Catuoun, Gippines, 
| Suerztock J. Anprews, Borpen, Crirrenpen, Mart- 

rocks, Morean, Howarp, Birpseye, and Hatt, 
members of the 27th congress, addressed ‘‘To the 
| people of the free states of the union,” in which Jetter 
these gentlemen have referred to some opinions of 
_mine with regard to the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, I am sure you will not withhold from 
_me the privilege of being heard by the people of all the 
states through the medium of your columns. In ask- 
ing this, | do not propose to enter at all on the dis- 
cussion of a*question which certainly has not arisen, 


the genilemen composing it will understand my mo-| but to deprecate the improper uses to which that 


tives, without requiring of me the somewhat difficuit 
and always doubtful task of *‘defining my position.” 
Trusting to your kindness to make known my sen- 
timents to the other members, 1 am, dear sir, with 
much truth, your obliged and obedient servant, 
T. G. GRATTAN. 
G. WasuincTon WaRREN, esq. 
Quincy, June 15, 1843. 
GenTLeMeEN: Deeply impressed with the solemni- 
ty of the celebration by which you propose to auspi- 
cate the completion of the monuwent on Buuker 
Hill | pray you to accept my thanks for the honor 
you have done me by the invitation to participate 
with you init. ‘The infirm state oi my health will 
deprive me of the satisfaction of manilesting my ad- 
herence to the principles taught as self-evideut truths 
by the blood of martyrson that Hill more than a 
year before they were so proclaimed by the unani- 


’ 


| question has been applied in anticipation by your cor- 
/respondents. The prejudices which they would ex- 
cite are most unfavorable not only to the fair con- 
sideration of that question, if it should ever arise, but 
| to the permanent harmony and best interests of the 
union. 


In the letter which I wrote to a friend in January 
last, and which was published in Baltimore, | endea- 
vored to sum up briefly a few of the reasons which 1 
thought would recommend the annexation of Texas 
to the calm judgment of the people of the United 
States, as well as those to whom and for whom 
Messrs. Apams, &c. volunteered to speak as those 
whom they imagine to have a peculiar local interest 
in the question. | adverted to ties of mutual inter- 
est which would be strengthened and enlarged, by 
opening new fields of enterprise and stimulating en- 
ergies, which I must be pardoned for thinking, could 
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dangerous jealousies among the people of the 
already in the union. Ispoke of slavery as aq 
of great delicacy in all its relations, but I had 
ence to the attempts of a few of our own county 
men, aided by foreign emissaries, to dissolye 
union, and not, as these gentlemen have imagined . 
any scheme for aggrandizing the south. I did not 
speak of annexation as calculated to give any ascen 
dancy to slavery in our councils, but as capable of 
harmonizing nations] discord, which some Agitator 
in conjunction with certain British agents at home 
and abroad, have long sought toinflame. | referred 
to the unsettled questions of jurisdiction and hounda. 
ry between the United States and England along th, 
coast of the Pacific, and to motives which might in. 
fluence the British government and its friends in the 
United States to oppose the acquisition of Texas o 
California, especially since the results of British ys. 
lor and diplomacy in China, results which I belieyg 
Mr. Apams either anticipated or desired some ting 
since. 

The address which you have published is an jp. 
posing, though I think, with due deference, not, 
very candid appeal to the people of the non-slaye. 
holding states, not so much against the annexation of 
Texas as against the harmony of the union under the 
present constitution. 

It will have, I do not doubt, more effect abroad 
than at home, in pointing out to the astute diplomacy 
and active intrigue of Europe the only weak points 
in our national positron—points, which it seems to 
me, none but enemies can contemplate with satisfac. 
tion. The same number of your paper which cop. 
tained the address of Messrs. Apams, &c., furnished 
evidence of a design on the part of Great Britain to 
interfere directly in the relations of Texas to that 
country and to this. and to disturb the question of 
domestic slavery on our frontier, and in a country a 
ready acknowledged by England as independent, and 
therefore not yet subject to British control. Js not 
Mr. Apams the last man who ought to desire the es 
tablishment of British power over the country le. 
tween the Sabine and the Rio Grande? Does any 
man know better than he that this territory ought 


States 
IDject 
refer. 


Does any u.an know better why it is not? Let me 
remind him that posterity may be slow to ascribe to 
him any very patriotic motives in now attempting to 
invoke the prejudices of a particular section of the 
union against slavery, in order to prevent the acquis 
tion of a territory now peopled by our countrymen, 
and which has been improperly Jost to us. 


What has slavery to do with this question? Will 
the number of slaves in the United States be increa- 
ed by the annexation of Texas? Will the number of 
slaveholding states be increased? It 1s true that the 
climate and soil of Texas are peculiarly adapted to 
the culture of colton, sugar, &e.—crops which rem 
der slave-labor more profitable than it can be in 
grain-growing regions, and this may induce the slave 
populatiop now in the United States to advance 
southward in the event of annexation. But as 
this population advances to the south, will it not re- 
cede from the north? Is it the object of your cor 
respondents to confine the slave population of the 
United States within a compass so narrow as to mul 
tiply the hardships of the slave, and to compel the 
master to turn him loose upon the north and the west, 
nominally free, but really a burden to himself, anda 
scourge to “‘the people of the free states!” I ask the 
laboring man of the north, | ask the infatuated phi 
lunthropist of the north, if they have not already 
enough of the free negro? If their free colored pop 
ulation, which is rapidly increasing around them, 
not already more injurious, more dangerous to them, 
than the slave population of the south is or can be to 
us or to any body else? Has the condition of the 
white or the black man been benefited by the accu 
mulation there of free persons of color to such an ex- 
tent as to suggest already the startling project of 
amalgamation? | ask if there be not many yet living 10 
northern stetes whose experience can testify that the 
relations between the negro and the white man weré 
better even there, as master and slave, than now 
when there is an equality nominally recognized by 
law, against which every sentimentof nature and rea- 
son revolts? Let it be remembered all the slaves 0 
the north were not emancipated. Many of them 
were sold atthe south. Interest, then, and not phi 
lanthropy alone, aided in rendering the work of eman- 
cipation so easy at the north. 

It istime however, forthe men of the north a8 
well as the south to pause and to deliberate calmly 
on the present dangers which surround us. They 
are yet within the control of that patriotic reason 
which founded our union, and which induced our fa- 
thers to lay aside the political, moral, and religious 





prejudices connected with the slavery of tue black, 
in order to accomplish and secure the freedom of the 


be better employed than in fostering unnatural and | white man. The true question is not now, any more 
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submit to the perp ‘tuation of an institution which is ac- 
‘knowledged to be recognised by the constitution 


® tion. Its fulfilment, according to their prediction, 
> ble if ‘Texas should fall under British dominion, and 
islavery in the United States, and not the preserva- 


tion of the Constitution or the Union. 


speak only tor themselves, or for the millions of our 


Sarises. ‘he mere forms of government signify little 


| Constitution will avail very little when the hearts of 


) form which it could assume, the better for the har- 


» May not agree as speedily or harmoniously as we 
| Should now for or against the acquisition of Texas, 


© the Constitution. 


: We consider the agency of the Britisu people and the 
encouragement of the British governinent in supply- 
5 Ng this coutinent with African slaves; when it is re- 


% abolish slavery were prevented by the “mother couns 
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try,” it is Indeed a curious specimen of political re- 
search which your correspondents exhibit, when they 
announce, near the middle of the nineteenth century, 
that the great design of the American revolution was 
to kindle the flame of civil war among the white 
citizens of the United States, and peril their liberties 
to test some scheme of mad fanaticism, by experi- 
menting on the moral, social and political capacities 
of the negro race. It is not the least curious part of 
this re velationthat it comes from England, whose 
sympathies have rivetted the chains of the white 
man at home and in Ireland, while they have eman- 
cipatad the negro in the West Indies.. One of the 
gentlemen who signed the appeal whicy you publish- 
ed has been the active agent in distributing through 
the United States the proceedings of the world’s 
convention, which assembles annually at London to 
sympathize with the black man at the expense of the 
white. 


I will not believe that your correspondents have 
spoken advisedly, or by any authority, when they 
claim to reflect the feelings of the people of the free 
states. Though there are thirteen of these honorable 
gentlemen, (and that isa revolutionary number,) | 
am persuaded that they will find a more practical as 
well as a more liberal spirit pervading the population 
of the non-slaveholding states. The union 1s as ne- 
cessary now as it always was for the protection of all. 
It can be preserved only by preserving the constitu- 
tion which formed it, and the people of the United 
States will look with indignant reprobation upon any 
scheme for aggrandizing any one section of the coun- 
try at the expense of another. They will look to the 
rapid march.-of our population towards the shores of 


it was in 1787, whether there can be more ter- 

¢ added to the union, or more slaveholding states 
dmitted, but whether the territory and the states 
a have, can continue to be governed by a constitu- 
a which was universally believed, until recently, 


tions of the states as to slavery. 

Your correspondents use the following language: 
uj, (the a. by cession or annexation of 
Texas) would be a violation of our national com- 
act, its objects, designs, and the great elementary 
rinciples which entered into its formation, of acha- 
racter so deep and fundamental. and would be an at- 
tempt to enternize an institution and a power of na- 
ture so unjust in themselves, so injurious to the inte- 
rests and abhorrent to the feelings of the people of 
the free states, as, In our opinion, not only inevitably 
to result in a dissolution of the union, but fully to 
‘ystify it; and we not only assert that the people of 
the free states ought not to submit to it, but we say 
with confidence THEY WOULD NOT SUBMIT TO IT. We 
know their present temper and spirit on this subject 
too well to believe for a moment that they would be- 
come particeps criminis in any such subtle contrivance 
for the immediate perpetuation of an INSTITUTION 
which the wisestand best men who formed our fede- 
ral constitution, as well from the slave as the free 
states, regarded as an evil and a curse, soon to become 
extinct under the operation of laws to be passed 
prohibiting the slave trade, and the progressive prin- 
ciples of the revolution.” 

From the peculiar pains taken to emphasize cer- 


tain passages in this portion of their letter, your cor- 
respondents leave no room to doubt that they contem- 





tions 6f the world. was their responsibility, and he 


was anxious that gentlemen every where shoul Jearn 
the value of that responsibility. (Hear, hear.) He 
was sorry there were Irishmen in America who had 


taken the wrong side in regard to the liberties of the 


human race; and it was to induce them to take a 
wiser course that he appeared before the meeting.— 
(Hear, heer.) He hoped the feeling of the asso- 
ciation would be expressed strongly in accordance 
with his views, and that Irishmen in America would 
not be found taking part with the pro-slavery pare 
ty there.. (Cheers.) He would not delay the meet- 
ing longer, as the address he had to read was of some 
length. 

The chairman then read the address, and thanked 
the meeting for the kindness and patience wit! which 
they had listened to the address. He said he would 
then Jeave the matter in the hands of the Liberator, 
who, he knew, would speak well, and in language 
which would go to their hearts. on the subject to 
which it referred. He would only add. that every 
aspiration which they made in support of Diberty 
abroad would but make them obtain more speedily 
the liberty for which they were seeking at home.— 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. O’Connell said, before he went on with the 
subject of the address, he wished to add another re- 
pealer to the list. He begged to move the admission, 
as an associate, of Daniel O’Connell Lawrenson, who 
was not yet twenty-four hours old, and who was the 
seventh son of his esteemed friend, Mr. Lawrenson. 
(Cheers.) - 

Mr. John O’Connell seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 





jate the abolition of slavery in the United States 

y the agency of the federal government. These 

entlemen cannot be ignorant of the fact that the 
Federal constitution recognises slavery as one of the 
objects entitled to its protection, and as one of the 
elements of the government which it created; that 
provision is therein made for the surrender of fugi- 
tive slaves in all the states, and that three-fifths of 
the slaves of the Union are to be enumerated in ap- 
portioning representation, and may thus be subjected 
to direct taxation. How are the ‘progressive prin- 
ciples of the revolution” to affect these provisions 
without subverting the constitution? The annexation 
of Texas is not resisted on specific grounds of ob- 
jection, but on the general ground that it would frus- 
trate a design, at.some time and in some manner to 
be accompiished, for the total abolition of slavery in 
the United States. It is your correspondents, then, 
and nol the advocates of annexation, who medtiate a 
dissolution of the Union by virtue of their “‘progres- 
sive principles of revolution.” They have under- 
taken in advance to speak the voice of “the people 
of the free states,” and to declare that they will not 


the Pacific and along the shores of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co with no fecling of narrow jeelousy as to the 
‘“Jength of the northern or southern end of the lever’’ | 
while the fulcrum is strong. The compromises of | 
the constitution can be carried out so as to admit 
many more new states into our union, without im- 
paring the force of that great example by which we 
have already done so much to emanci;-ate the world. 
Our union has no danger to apprehend from those | 
who believe that its genius is expansive and prog:es- 
sive, but from those who think that the limits of the 
United States are’ already too large and the principles 
of 1776 too old-fashioned for this fastidious age. 
THOMAS W. GILMER. 
Charlottesville, ( Va.) May 15, 1842. 
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From the Dublin Freeman's Journal of Muay 11. 

Loyat Natronat Repeat Association. ‘The ad- 
journed meeting of the association was held yester- 
day at the great rooms, Corn Exchange. The atten- 
dance was, as usual, extremely numerous, and at the 
hour fixed for the commencement of the business, 
admittance could only be obtained with the greatest 
difficulty. 
Mr. O’Connell said the «sociation had adjourned 
to that day for the purpose of receiving a communi- 
cation with which they had been honored from the 
anti-slavery society of America—a body of men 
whom they must entirely respect—whose object 
should be cherished in their hearts’ core—whose 
dangers enhance their virtues,—and whose perse- 
vering patriotism would either write their names 
on the page of temporal history or impress them 
in a higher place, where eternal glory and hap- 
piness would be the rewrad of their exertions.— 
(Cheers.) His impressions were so strong in fa- 
vor of the anti-slavery society of America, that he 
thought it would not be so respectful as he would 
desire if he brought forward that document in the 
routine business on the last day, when it could not be 
so much attended to as it deserved. (Hear, hear.) 
It was out of respect to the people who sent that 
document that they had adjourned; and he might say 
that personal respect for the ehairman was mixed up 
with that consideration. (Cheers.) ‘They could not 
lave a better messenger, or a more sincere one; and 
if he now had the kindness to make the communica- 
tion, they would receive it with the respect it deser- 
ved. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman said he attended there in the per- 
formance of a very pleasing duty; and he had, in the 
first place, to return his sincere thanks to his esteem- 
ed friend, the Liberator, for the manner he had intro- 
duced him to their notice. (Hear, hear.) He thought 
Jreland stood in a peculiarly interesting position at 
the present moment. (Hear.) No country ever 
stood in a more exalted position than that which they 
now occupted; and, guided by the Liberator, they 
should try to carry, measures of amelioration for 
themselves and the human race by moral anc peace- 
ful means alone. (Cheers.) He had no doubt of 
their success by those means; but ip addition to the 


They have made this declaration without qualifica- 


is just as inevitable, whether Texas comes into the 
Union or not. They regan it only as more proba- 


slavery can be there abolished by act of parliament. 
Their paramount object seems to be the abolition of 


It remains to be seen whether these gentlemen 


countryuen whom they believe to have adopted the 
same fatal sentiments which they have uttered. It 
matters Jittle in what shape or where this question 
when the spirit is gone. ‘The paper and ink of the 
our countrymen have become alien to the obligation 
of justice and the ties of blood. 1 have been persuad- 
ed for some years that the sooner this question of the 
relative rights and obligations of the states under the 
federal compact was presented, and in the simplest 


mony and security of all. If we wait till ‘the pro- 
gressive principles of revolution” shail deny our right 
toa representation of three fifths of our slaves, or 
until it asserts authority to tax them all as property, 
or to make any other disposition of them which may 
be deemed expedient to a majority in congress, we 


or on any other question which will permit us to dis- 
Cuss the interests of the whole union in the spirit of 
These ‘progressive principles of 
the revolution” were never develuped in 1776. They 
Claim a much later and Jess ijlustrious origin. Whev 


Membered that the early efforts’ of the colonies to 





exalted position which they occupied before the na-| 


Mr. O’Connell then rose and said: I rise with the 
greatest alacrity to move that that most interesting 
document be inserted on the minutes, and that the 
fervent thanks of the repeal association of Lreland 
be, by acclamation, voted to the writers of it. I 
never in my life heard any thing read that imposed 
more upon my feelings, and excited a deeper sympa- 
thy and sorrow within me. I never, in fact, before 
knew the horrors of slavery in their genuine colors. 
It is a production framed in the purest effort of sim- 
plicity, but, at the same time, powerful in its senti- 


_ments, so as at once to reach the human heart, and 


stir up the human feelings to sorrow and execration: 
sorrow for the victims and execration for the ty- 
rants. (Loud cries of hear, hear, and cheers.) It 
will have its effect throughout Ireland; for the trish 


| people did not know what was—alas! familiar to you, 


sir, and to me—the real state of slavery in America, 
and of the unequall d evils which it inflicts; for sla- 


| very, wherever it exists, is the bitterest potion that 


can be commended to the lips of man. Let it be 
| presented in any shape, and it must disgust; for a 
| curse inberent to it goes with it, and inflicts oppression 
| and cruelty wherever it descends. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) [am glad the documents sent by Mr. Bros- 
|nan and the other gentlemen have been so complete- 
ly answered; and, as for Mr. Mooney’s composition, 
| | trust with still less of regret the circumstance of its 
being satisfactorily exploded. (Hear, hear.) Mr, 
| Mooney had been one of ourselves, who wen? to 
| America on his own business, where he kindly volun- 
| teered to act for this association; but he was never 
/recognised as the agent of this association; and I wilb 
say that it was considerable audacity in Mr. Mooney, 
acting as he was in our cause—for he did not ven- 
ture to call himself our agent—that he should dare 
to tarnish the cause of Irishmen residing in Ireland 
with the doctrine which he has presumed to promul- 
gate. (Hear.) I tell Mr. Moouey this, that if he 
lever again ventures on a single expression in miti- 
gation of slavery, from that moment no other Jetter 
of his shall be ever received by this association.— 
(Hear.) Il wish the Anti-Slavery society of Ame. 
rica should know that this association were in no wa 
participators in the sentiments which he put forth. 
(Hear.) I ask, was there any thing as excusing the 
crime of slavery in the circumstance of its being in- 
herited in America from England? What argument 
is that to me, an Irishman? What authority is it 
with me, one of the victims of English tyranny, to 
tell me, as a mitigation of the crime, that it was in- 
herited from kngland? Am | the Jess surprised at its 
being committed, or do its grievances appear one bit 
less oppressive on that account? (Hear, hear.) IL 
care not who the Americans inherited the system 
from; but this 1 know, that they not only inherited it 
originally from England, but they have since them 
spread it through states that were not in existence at 
the time of their separating from the mother couns 
try. (Hear, hear.) They have, since their inde- 
pendence, added six or seven new slave states to the 
Union; and | would wish to know from Mr. Mooney 
what participation had England in that? (Hear, hear.) 
[ wish to give every thing its due, and | do not want 
to speak worse of England than she deserves. (A 
laugh.) And Mr. Mooney capuot, in these states, ap 
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ply his English excuse for oppression and villiany.— 
(Hear hear.) 

But there can be no excuse for so atrocious a 
crime «is that of keeping any man in slavery—of 
claiming ownership in those who were made by the 
same Creator, intended for the same eternity, re- 
deemed by the sacred blood of the same Saviour, made 
heirs of the same promises, and embodied in the same 
covenart of the Son of God. No; no man shall dare 
to say that such beings shall be made pag ae. hc 
of theii: fellow man, and treated not as hutman be- 
ings, biit as the brute beast, that expires, and then 
ceases to have any other existence. (Hear, and 
cheers.) No; we do not tolerate it here. We pro- 
claim it an evil; and though, as a member of this as- 
sociation, 1am not bound to take up any national 
quarrel, still I do not hesitate to declare my opinions; 
1 never: paltered in my own sentiments. (Cheers.) 
I never said a word in mitigation- of slavery in my 
life, and | would consider myself the most criminal 
of hunian beings if I had done so. (Hear, and 
cheers.) Asan individual, 1 would not hold con- 
verse with the person who keeps aslave.* (Cheers. ) 
I wou id not shake hands with a pickpocket; I would 
not consent to treat with familiarity the petty larce- 
ny scoundrel; and why should I do so with the man 
who inakes the life and labor of his fellow man his 
property, instead of leaving it the property of the 

eing on whom God conferred these gifts? (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) J say nothing to any person who 
is not engaged in the maintenance of this slavery | 
system; but | do say that Mr. Brosnan had no right 
to put forward the argument of the American con- 
stitiition being an authority in favor of the continu- 
anc? ofslavery. ‘I hat constitution tolerates slavery, 





but it does not oblige any one to continue slavery.— 


(Hear, hear.) It does not oblige any state to pre-| 


vent the emancipation of its slaves. (Hear, hear.) | 
But I put the point on higher grounds. 1 put it on| 
the ;rround of its being contrary to the Jaw of God 
for :nan to continue his fellow man in slavery, and 
what the law of God furbids no human law can sus- 
tain or countenance. (Hear.) But the American: 
cons titution declares, in its opening paragraph that, 
all nsankind are born to th inalienable right to life, 
to liloerty, and to the pursuit of human happiness; 
and :accorcingly the state of Massachusetts decided, 
in its highe t court of judicature, that that declara- | 
tion overruled the slight allusion that was contained ! 
in it toslavery. But Columbia, where it exists, could | 
to-morrow abolish slavery, without the slightest, 
breach of constitutional principle or of constitulion- | 
allaw. But when they talk of the constitution, [| 
ask, why not put an end to slavery there where they | 
have the capitol of American liberty—the temple of! 
cuustitutional freedom—the hall of their assembly; | 
where resides the president chosen by the people; ) 
where, in short, exists the sacred temple of human | 
libertiy; but where, while the white man 1s enjoying | 





the blessings of freedom, the streets resound with | 
ti.e | ashes inflicted on the back of the black slave; | 
where the children are torn from the parents, and the | 
pareiiis trom the children; where the yell of despair 
aud the shriek that attends expiring humanity fall 
upon the eur. .Yes, 1 willsay, shame upon every man 
in Ainerica who is not an anti-slavery man—shame 
and «lisgrace upon him! Ido not care tur the con- 
sequences but 1 wiil not restrain my honest iv- 
digue ition of feeling, when 1 pronounce every man a 
faithiess miscreant who does not take a part for the 
aboli tion of slavery. (‘l'remendous cheers for several 
mainu tes. ) 

It may be said that offence wil! be taken at these 
worcls. Come what may from them, they are my 
words. [Renewed applause.}] The question never 
cam: regularly before us until now. We had it in- 
trodiaced collaterally; we had it mentioned by per- 
sons who were trends of ours, and who were en- 
deav oring to maintain good relations between us and 
the :slaveholders; but it is only now that it comes di- 
rectly before us. We might have shrunk from the 
question by referring the document to a committee; 
but | would consider such a course unworthy of ue, 
enjoying as | do the confidence of the virtuous, the 
reinzious, and the humane people of Ireland; for I 
wotsid be unfit to be what | woutd desire to consider 
my self, the representative of the virtues of the peo- 
pie, if I were not ready to make every sacrifice for 
them, rather than to yive the least sanction to hu- 
man slavery. laccept this document; and I em- 
brace the opinions which it contains; but | will not 
here enter into the question referred to in it, whether 
aman escaping from slavery is justified in taking 
away another man’s horse to assist him in his flight; 
tut L believe there are very few of the pro-slavery 
advocates who, if they were running away from an 
enemy, would scrupie such a hiberty very much, or 
would find much difficulty in consiwering whether a 
black horse or a white horse was the best fitted for 
bis purpose. [Laughter.} I make no excuse for 





the man who would take his neighbor’s horse under 
such circumstances; but this I will say, that J would 
strongly encourage every man to escape from slave- 
ry as soon as he can. [Hear.] They say that the 
anti-slavery advocates are for the immediate aboli- 
tion of the slaves; but I ask, which of themselves 
are favorable even to gradual abolition? [Hear.] 
They say, also, that the slaves are worse treated 
since the cry of the abolitionists has been raised in 
their favor, as it has made their masters more suspi- 
cious of them, and more severe against them; but 





has that any weight with me? How often was I 


told, during our agitation, that “the Catholics would | 


be emancipa ed but for the violence of that O’Con- 
nell.” [Laughter.] Why, one of the cleverest men | 


in the countr®wrote a pamphlet in 1827, in which | 
he stated that the Protestants of Ireland would eman- | 
cipate their Catholic countrymen long before, but | 


for me, and fellows of my kind; and yet, two years | 
after, I got emancipation in spite of them. [Cheers.] | 


But it is clearly an insult to the human under- 
standing to speak so. When did tyranny relax its 
gripe saerely because it ought todo so? And if it 
would, why did they not emancipate their slaves for 
the centuries that passed without agitation? [Hear.] 
As long as there was no agitation, the masters en- : 
joyed the persecution of their slaves in quietness; 

ut the moment the agitation commenced, they cried 
out, ‘‘Oh, it is not the slave we are flogging, but we 
are flogging, through his back, the anti-slavery men.” 
[Laughter.] But the subject is too serious for ridi- 
cule. I am afraid they never will give up slavery 
untilsome horrible calamity befalls their country; 
and here I warn theni against the event, for it is ut- 
terly impossible that slavery can continue much 
longer. [Hear hear.] But, good Heaven! can Irish- 
men be found to justify, or rather to palliate; for 
no one cuuld dare attempt to justify a system which 
shuts out the book of human knowledge and seeks to 
reduce to the condition of a slave 2,500,000 human 
beings—which closes against them not only the 
light of human science, but the rays of Divine reve- 


‘lation, and the doctrines which the Son of God came 


upon earth to plant. The man who will do so be- 

longs not tomy kind. [Hear, hear.] Over the 
broad Atlantic ] pour forth my voice, saying, ‘‘Come | 
outof such a land, you Irishmen; or, if you remain, | 
and dare countenance the system of slavery that is! 
supported there, we wili recognize you as Jrishmen | 
no jonger.”” (Hear, hear, and cheers.} But is that 

all that can be said against slavery? Can any thing) 
be more dreadfully destructive of morality? I am' 
prevented, by the presence in which I speak, from! 
entering as fully into this subject as | might before a | 


| more select but less pure auditory than the present; as they are by the force of circumstances. they may 


but, | ask, can there be morality under a system 
which prevents the marriage state, or where those 
who are married to-day may be forced from each| 


| other to-morrow; where the husband is sold to one’ 


slave-owner, and the wife to another; and where the’ 
children may be turn from the parents and sent else- | 


where no passion isso brutal that it has not the 
means of its gratification? I say the man is not a) 
Christias—he cannot believe in the binding law of| 
the decalogue--he may go to the chapel or the 
church, and he may turn up the whites of his eyes, 
bat he cannot kneel as a Christian before his Creator, 
or he would not dare, to pailiate such an infamous 
system. No: America, the black spot of slavery 
rests on your star-spangled banner; and no matter! 
what glory you may acquire beneath it, the hideous, 
damning stain of slavery remains upon you, anda 
just Providence will, sooner or later, avenge itself 
tor your crime. [Loud and continued cheers.] Sir, 
I have spoken the sentiments of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation. [Renewed cheers.] There is nota man 
amongst the hundreds of thousinds that belong to 
our body, or amongst the millions that will belong to 
it, who does not cuncur in whatI stated. We may 
not get money from America after this declaration; 
but evenif we should not, we donot want blood- 
stajned money. (Hear, hear.] If they make ita 
condition of their sympathy, or if there be implied 
any submission to the doctrine of slavery on our part 
in receiving remittances, let them cease sending it at 
once. 

But there are wise and good men every where, 
and there are wise and good men in America—and 
that document which you have read, sir, is a proof, 
among others, that there are—and 1 would wish to 
cultivate the friendship of such men; but the crimi- 
nals and the abettors—those who commit, those who 
countenance the crime of slavery—Il regard as the 
enemies of Ireland; and I desire to have no sympathy 
or support from them. ([Cheers.] Ido not wish to 
go one line beyond my duty towards the Irish peo- 
ple; but this 1 will say, they are not what I think 


the master over the female siave is unlimited, and 
| 


\ 





them, if they are in any way displeased with me for 





omar: —_ a voice that I desire t 
emphatic, the horrors of slavery, and the er; 
guilt of slaveholders. [Cheers.] There is at, 
ing that Ireland possesses, and that is, that slave” 
has been unknown amongst her people almost . 
the days of St. Patrick. {[Cheers.] For shot he 
a century after the conversion of Ireland to Ch alf 
tianity, it continued; and who do you think — 
the slaves? They were English captives, brows! 
over here. (Hear, hear.] But the first anti-slay 
law that was ever passed, was adopted in lrelas 
giving freedom to those English slaves. Wh, 
seems to be oneof those things that would b 
ed for the occasion; but I assure you it is 
cal fact, and I am ready to read the document wh 
ever I may be called to produce it. [Hear iy 
Heaven knows the Irish people have since then nd 
fered enough—they have heen obliged to endure > 
ry Oppression, personal, religious, and political with 
which fanaticism and tyranny could embitter th 
cup of misery; but the very repletion of the polece. 
ed draught should only excite our minds Now ty 
greater exertion. [Hear.] Yes, I rejoice in tg, 
longing toa people that fur sixteen hundred years re. 
fused to countenance slavery amongst them. [Cheers 
No slave ship ever sailed from Ireland, while Liver. 
pool was tainted with slavery, and her people,as at 
present, were exceedingly pious, as far as verbal dq 
volions and outward form extended, but at the samme 
time the determined enemies of civil and religioy 
liberty. Yes, Liverpool was crowded with slavers 
while not a single slaver ever sailed from Dublin, o 
Drogheda, or Belfast, or Waterford, or Cork, or an 
other port in Ireland. [Cheers.] My countrymen 
we deserve a better fate than we have yet enjoyed. 
and let me tell you thut we will find much ol gene 
rous sympathy from America, telling us that we an 
too good to continue ina state of thraldom; and whey 
we obtain our moral force triumph, we will assist iq 
rescuing the slave in every land on the face of the earth, 
{Loud cheers. ]} 

I have the honor to move that this document be jp. 
serled in full upon our minutes, and that the mos 


a ne 
© be loud and 


q, 
Vhy, it 
e invent, 
a histor, 


grateful thanks of the Repeal Association be given 


to the anti-slavery society of America who sent it 
to us, and in particular to the two office-bearen 
whose names ace sigiied to it. 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and 
amidst loud cheers. 


From the N. York American. 

IRISH REPEAL—DANIEL O'CONNELL AND 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

These topics are not of our grouping: but grouped 


well cause Americans, now joud-mouthed for Lrish 
Repeal, to pause. 

We ask the attention of our readers to the speech 
which Daniel O’Counell, on the llth May, address 
ed to the Irish Repeal Association of Dublin, on oc 
casion of the reception of an address to that associ- 


| where? Can there be morality where the power of! ation from the Anti-slavery society in America. 


Mr. O’Connell frankly entertaius this address, and 
invokes in its behalf,and in behalf of the efforts to 
extinguish slavery in these United States, the sym 
pathy and the concurrence of every Irishman; and, 
as will be seen, he denouncesyas unworthy of the 
naine, every Irishman in this couutry, who retuses at 
his call to ‘come up” out of this land accursed with 
slavery. or, if remaining in it, to bear his testimony 
against it. And O’Conneill, upon his principle, and 
upon the principle which seems to actuate Ameri 
cans to meddle with Irish repeal, is right. If he 
asks sympathy and succor from America for Irish 
wrongs. he is ready and zealous to offer and encou- 
rage both, from Ireland, for the deeper wrong of ul 
mitigated slavery here. And they who have under 
taken to provoke a dissolution of the Irish univt, 
cannot justly complain that O’Connell and inis fol 
lowers seek to abolish that which ali the south at 
least prefers to union—negro slavery. Our readers 
will, we trust. notice the strain in which Mr. O’Con- 
nell speaks of a Mr. Mooney, an Irishman here who 
apologized for slavery—how he characterises (and 
this, Mr. President ‘lyler and his foolish son should 
specially note) the slave-holder as deeper in moral 


guilt than “the pickpocket and petty larceny scoua: | 


drel”—and denounces every man in Aujerica wio's 
not fer abolition as a ‘faithless miscreant.” ‘To the 
south it particularly belongs, to note how he encou- 
rages “agitation” on the subject of slavery here, OY 
the success of ‘ayitation’’as to Catholic emancipe 
tion in Ireland; and to the deluded and deluding 
Americans every where, who are. subser bing 10F 
Irish repeal money they had much better keep a 
home, we commend the contemptuous rejection bY 
O'Connell of their blood-stained ,, old, We hope 
this speech will have a wide circy, ation, as furnish 
ing the best practical comment on, and antidote 10 


the repeal’ frenzy in the United States; and 38 ti 
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= ere . . 
ee ; sof this city refuse to publish it, though 
be loud ang Ir ing all other of O'Connell's agitating speech- 
_ ang ie repeal, it is the more incumbent on American 
$ One ish it. 
hat ots ~~ papers to publish it wee) 

_— Since RISH REPEAL. A special meeting of the 
to cra Baltimore Repeal Association” was held at the | 

think brig Universalist church, Calvert street, in this city on 
es, br Were the evening of the 26th June for the purpose of 
antics taking into consideration the opinions and intentions 
in I . jatel promulgated from Daniel O'Connell, before 

te and, the ‘ational Repeal Association of Ireland. Mr. 
1 be iad it I Edward Boyle, its vice president. occupied the chair; 
sa hci I Mr. Jenkins, the president, and E. J.Chaisty, M. D. its 
nent oh secretary were also present. Mr.R McNally, after a 
lear, he Che fatory address, presented a series of resolutions 
» then , red by the executive committee of the associa- 
ndure Sule tion, which were read and passed with but one dis- 
itical a senting voice. Speeches were delivered by Z. C. 
nbitter Ms , W. E. Robinson, F. Gallagher, and E. J. Chais- 
the pois 6 . The preamble and resolutions maintain that the 
ds a: said remarks of Daniel O’Connell, in reply to a do- 
ice in Ne cument from the Philadelphia Anti-Slavery society 
d years are culculated to injure the cause of repeal among 
. (Chee 't Ti ihe entire people of America, to reflect discredit 
hile rm and odium upon the Irish portion of the American 
eople ey pulation, are a bold and daring insult upon Ame- 
| verbal a rica and her institutions, that neither its author nor 
t the san’ fgethe Irish people know what is the real state of sla- 
d reli a, yery in America, that his description thereof is false 
th loner” and libellous, that American slaves are better pro- 
Dublin ") Mi vided for in every way than are the miners and 
ork, or a other operatives of Great Britain, that they throw 
untryme back his calumnious epithets, and will defend their 
t enjo a adopted country and its institutions and Jaws to the 
ch of Ke. Jast, and finally that until convinced that the senti- 
hat we an ments of Mr. O’Connell are those of the entire po- 
and whey pulation of {reland ‘‘we will continue as an associa- 
rill assist ig tion, and aid them in their peaceful efforts.” The 
f the earth seventh resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That our detestation of the doctrines of 
nent be in abolition is heightened bythe conviction that the 
L the mos Abolition Society of England, presided over by 
n be giver royalty, and strengthened, stimulated and directed 
ho sent i by the most oppressive aristocracy in the world, are | 
ce-bearen seeking, under the pretence of advocating freedom, 

to destroy the only constitution in which human 
ation, and rights and human equality is at all recognized and 

, secured. and to disorganize the only government on 
earth that can offer etfectual resistance to the progress 
of that aristocracy towards universal dominion.” 
. Meetings have been likewise held by organized 
LL AND BBM irish repeal associations in other cities for the pur- 
pose of expressing similar opinions in relation to the 
it grouped MB abolition clause of O’Connell’s opinions and repeal 
they may Bi scheme. 
1 for Lrish Atthe meeting held at New York. preliminary 
measures were recommended ard adopted for hold- 
he speech HBV ing at an early date a general convention by repre- 
}, address HA sentation of the friends of Irish repeal fro all parts 
Hin, On oc HS of the union. 
tal assoc In relation to this matter we present the following 
rica. article. 
dress, and From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
efforts to FoREIGN INTERFERENCE. ‘I'hese times are not 
, the sym HR more remarkable tor fine political theories than for 
nan; and, Me the direct contradiction thereof in the practice of 
hy of the those who preach them. For instance, there is in 
reluses at BS this country a party called by way of distinction the 
arsed with TRS state rights party. ‘The ‘leaders of this party carry 
testimony their notions of state rights. or the separate sover- 
viple, and eignty of the several states of this Union, so far that 
e Ameri they not only denounce ail interference on the part 
it. If he BRS of the people of one state with the institutions, laws. 
| for Irish HRS and policy of any other state, but they deny even to 
id encour the common government of the whole Union the ex- 
ng of un ercise of some of the powers conferred on that gov- 
ve under ernment by the constitution, which every one of the 
ish union, HRP states is bound to support and obey; and yet, not- 
d nis fol Withstanding these extravagant notions of state 
south at rights, the men who preach them most loudly not 
ir readers | Snly held meetings in this state and others, to encour- 
r, O’Con- age the insurgents in the late difficulties in Rhode 
here who sland, to resist by force the actual and only lawful 
rises (and government of that state, but were ready to unite 
on should With them in such forcible resistance, and thus to 
in moral interfere with the plainest and most unquestionable 
y scoul Be rights of the people of Rhode Island, even at the 
a who is azard of civil war. 
| To the , So in reference to foreign nations. Whenever the 
e encuu- Internal affairs of any of those nations have been the 
here, by subject of consideration, the doctrine of non-inter- 
mancipa- By vention on the part of every other nation has been 
deluding & Urged on all sides as the only just and rightful rule 
bing for of action; and yet the very persons who have made 
keep at the greatest show of zeal tor this doctrine of non-in- 
econ by tervention have acted in utter disregard of it in the 
Ve hope Case of Jrelaud, id have exerted themselves to the 
ete | Winost of their & ilily to promote the objects of a 
; pop : Party in that country which it 1s obviously imposgie 


ble to attain except by treasure, and which, whether 
attainable or not, they are forbidden to interfere 
with, not merely by their own professed principles, 
but by the plainest and most solemn obligations that 
can spring from pacific and amicable relations with 
the British government, and by the most imperative 
fundamental rules of international law. 

In saying these things, we do not mean to say that 
lreland has nothing to complain of in the manner in 
which she has been treated by the British govern- 
ment. On the contrary, we believe that many of the 
acts of that government in relation to the [rish peo- 
ple and their interests have been unjust, oppressive, 
and unwise; but, however that may have been, it is 
the affair of the government and people of the three 
kingdoms; they alone have any right to act in the 
matter; and any combination of effort in this coun- 
try to co-operate with one of the parties in Ireland 
to accomplish its objects, whether those objects in- 
clude the dissolution of the Union between the se- 
veral members of the British empire, or any other 
question touching the internal condition or policy of 
that country, is as indefensible and unwarrantable as 
would be a similar combination on that side of the 
water to procure a dissolution of our own Union, or 
to control the action of our own government in rela- 
tion to any of the internal concerns of the people of 
these United States. 

This whole case is so plain that the good sense of 
our people and their clear sense of right and wrong 
will, we cannot doubt, hold in check that hasty and 
inconsiderate zeal which, if left to its unrestrained 
and reckless course, would involve the country in 
the calamities of war, sooner, probably, than any 
other question at issue between us and Great Bri- 
tain; and itis from its tendency to such a result that 
this matter of interference in the domestic affairs of 
another nation excites in us the chief interest which 
we feel in it. 

No set of partisans among us have any right thus 
to disturb the amicable relations of the country with 
any nation on earth; and the effort that is making to 
produce a virtual coalition on the part of our people 
with the anti-Unionists of Ireland would lead to one 
of the very worst possible forms of those entangling 
alliances against which the fathers of the republic 
uttered their most solemn warnings. 





ADDRESS OF THE REPEALERS OF NEW 
YORK TO THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE. The 
following address to the people of France was adopt- 
ed by the repeal meeting, held in the New York 
Park on Wednesday the 14th June. The meeting 
was an immense one and was addressed by John 
McKeon, Major Davezac, Thomas N. Carr, and 
others. 

Frencumen: The friends of Ireland have met in 
this great city, to cheer with their acclaims, to aid 
with the tribute of their hard earnings, the efforts of 
the Irish patriots to repeal the Union. That Union 
(a derisory word) was obtained through bribery, un- 
biushingly avowed. It was protested against, before 
its enactment, by every honest man in Ireland. Jt 
has been maintained, from the very day of its mon- 
strous birth, to the present hour of its impious exis- 
tence, by brutal force alone. On an oceasion thus 
svlemn, the thoughts, the hopes of the multitude as- 
sembled here, naturally turns towards the heroic 
people which history has always presented to the 
world, from the tine when a Frenchman freed the 
Tomb ot Christ from Saracen bondage, to the me- 
morable day when a French army restored Greece 


to the fellowship of Christian nations, as the fated | 


ally of every oppressed people. ‘The very purpose 
of this mighty gathering of American treemen—sepa- 
rating those whom God had not brought together— 
cuuld not fail to revive, with feelings of livelier gra- 
titude, all the remembrances and associations, which, 
in the annals of their revolution, will forever connect 
their own achievements, with the high deeds of French 
valor. 

It was the popular sympathy of the French people 
that gave France as an ally to America, long before 
her government had acknowledged the independence 
of the insurgent colonies; but deeper sympathies, we 
believe, animate this generation of Frenchmen. than 
those which seventy years since, made their ances- 
tors the allies of Americans; fur, the sons now enjoy 
(they have conquered it by their gallant deeds) that 
freedom which their fathers, only in their generous 
aspirations, proclaimed the most precious gift of na- 
ture’s God. 

‘The friends of lreland, convened here, do not ask 
for the Irish nation, as Fianklin did, in the name of 
his tellow citizens, the support of the armies, of the 
fleets of France—they soiicit not the munificent aid 
oj her treasures. Presenting to an astonished world, 
ihe unwounted spectacie of eight millions of wen, 
conscious, both of right, and ef might, and yet trust- 
ing to reason rather than to arms, Lreland still indul- 


| 


‘lic sentiment in their country, to proclaim their sym- 


| whether relating to politics or to science. 


—~ sana 


ges the hope of obtaining the redress of her wrongs, 
by the mere power of justice, by the sway of public 
opinion, in an epoch when mind has, at last, risen 
superior to matter. 

It is not enough. however, we believe, that Irish- 
men should have asserted, almost unanimously, the 
equity of their claim to be governed only by laws 
enacted by their own representatives. We are so- 
licitous, also, that the opinions of the most enlight- 
ened nations should give additional weight to their 
own opinions. We are aware, whatever efforts the 


| pride of Britons may make to dispute the fact, that 


the voice of France carries with it a moral authority 
which cannot be permanently resisted—as if it were 
the fate of the great nation always to influence the 
destines of mankind. either by the wisdom of her 
sages or by the disciplined valor of her soldier born 
warriors. 

It is under a deep sense of this high n.ission, de- 
Jegated to France by Providence, that the friends of 
Ireland, now communing with Frenchmen, entreat 
_ them, by such legal neans as are wont to elicit pub- 








| pathies in the cause of Ireland in their universal lan- 


| guage—a language made deathless by so many of the 


/ master productions of the human mind having been 
entrusted to its keeping. It matters not what puny 
barriers despotism may oppose to the spread of the 
thoughts it embodies. on this, or any other wat or 
’ ‘hey 

travel over the world—sometimes like the mild sum- 


i mer breeze that agitates only to purify the air; some- 


| times, too, like the tempest that prostrates all that 
'resist it. The mighty cause unseen—the effect une 
denied! 

Frenchmen! Speaking to you in behalf of Ireland, 
| we invoke the remembrance of an alliance of centu- 
ries between the Gauls and the Green Isle. We evoke 
| the remembrance of those battle fields where the Ber- 
wicks, the Lallys, the Sarsfields, the Dillons, the 
_ Kilmanies, the Elliotts, the Macdonalds have mingled 

their blood with the blood of your warriors, in what- 

ever country the white flag, or the giorious tricolor 
standard have waved. We entreat your sympathies 

for the wrongs of their descendants; recalling to your 
/memory the joyous acclaims with which Irishmen, 
| whether at home or in exile, have ever hailed your 
| triumphs—the deep sorrow they have ever shown in 
the days of your adversities. 


| The generous compassion you felt for Greece— 
_that which every year, your representatives express 
for the gallant Poles, Frenchmen! we ask them now, 
in behalf of Ireland—of Ireland, more oppressed 
‘than Greece—suffering under wrongs even tore un- 
' merited than those of heroic Poland! We cannot 
_address, individually, every Frenchman illustrious 
by arms, by science, by eloquence, by poesy, by 
‘arts; we single out only such names as fame hag 
' made familiar, even to us, unlearned mechanics and 
'farmers—we implore Chateaubriand to embrace the 
‘cause of a people breathing the very spirit. and 
“genius of Christianity,"—we pray Lamartine to 
| make the sufferings of Ireland, the theme of some 
| other angel inspired ‘-meditations,”—we entreat Vic- 
‘tor Hugo to awake fur martyred Erin, lovely and 
| guiltless like his own Esmeralda, and like her tuo, 
| remorselessly tortured by tyranny and relentless in- 
tolerance, that deep pity for real miseries, which the 
weird accords of his Lyre have so often inspired for 
fictitious sorrows. We call on Beranger to sing 
again, (his silence too, when freedom shrieks, is a 
public calamity!) not those notes of mirthful glee, 
which, in the wild days of his youth, gladdened 
France; but those mournful strains he modulated 
when Napoleon fell betrayed by Fortune—when a 
generous nation groaned under the sway of foreign 
invaders. 

We ask Arago to avert his eyes from the ethe- 
real regions, where, all they dwell upon is harmony 
and beauteous order, and to view for a momenta spot 
on this glube made lovely by nature, but rendered 
hideous by the man-inflicted wretchedness of its in- 
habitants. 

We entreat the great historians and chroniclers of 
France, Thiers, Michelet, Thierry, Villemain, Mig- 
net, Barante, Pierre Roux, Thibaudeau, to record 
the wrongs of Ireland, in annals that will never die. 
Without any invidious distinction of sect, or party, 
we ask Berryer, Dunin, Thiers, Lamartine, Mole, 
Tacher, Barret, Elchingen, Cormmin, ‘Tocqueville, 
Beaumont, Lalande, Manguin, Garnier, Pages, Du- 
perre,—nay we calfon Soult, on Guizot, too, the 
ministers of a people-made king, to be tie advocates 
of Ireland, at that tribune where the wisdom of the 
statesmen, the eloquence of the orators of France 
have so often revived the remembrance of the giori- 





ous epochs of Greece and of Rome. (Signed) 
A. DAVEZAC 
JOHN McKEON, Commitee. 
| JOHN T. WYMBs, 
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AMERICAN Locomorives. Ata meeting of the civil en- 
gineers Lnstiiution in London, some time since, the sub- 
ject of American locumotive steam engines was dis- 
cussed. It was stated that the superiority of the Ame- 
rican locomotives was incontestible. In a trial on an in- 
clined plane,an American “Bogie” engine, with a cy: 
linder of 123 inches in diameier, driving wheels 4 feet 
diameter, weighing 14 tons, conveved a gross load of 54 
tons up the incline at the raie of 12 miler an hour; while 
the best of the English engines, with a 13 inch cylinder, 
5 feet driving wheels, and weighing 12 tons, drew 33 
tons up the incline at the rate of six miles an hour. . lt 
was stated that the American engines consumed a 
greater amount of fuel than the English. 


An Encampment is to commence at Pottsville, Pa., on 
Oe 16th of August next. It will be called Camp de 
aib. 


AstronomicaL. Mr. N. Longworth, of Cincinnati, 
has presented the Astronomical Suciety of that city a 
site for its Observatory. It consist of four acres of ground 
on one of the highest hills on the eastern side of the 
town. 


ARREST UNDER THE TREATY. “A young woman 
named Christina Cochran, alias Gilman, who is accus- 
ed fur having murdered her husbaud in January last, 
near Paisley, in Scotland, by administering arsenic, ar- 
rived at New York on the 22d insiant, in the brig Ex 
cel, from Liverpool, and was arrested under the provi- 
sions of the late treaty, she having been demanded by 
the British government, through an agent sent to this 
country in the Acadia.” 


Avuvuson. This naturalist, was on Vermillion river 
1,200 wiles above St. Louis, and in sight of the Rocky, 
vuntains, al the last advices. 


Back again. The New York Commercial is in- 
formed that a large imp ortation of British dry goods, in- 
voiced at £15,000 sterling, upwards of $70,000, recently 
arrived in the ship Glasgow. capt. Lambert, trom Liver- 
pool, is in course of re-shipment to Europe. This is said 
to be the largest export of debenture goods that has ever 
taken place at that port, or from the United States. 


CATHOLIC coLLEGE. The corner stone of the new Je- 
ruits’ college at Worcester, Mass., was laid with due 
c: remonies, on Wednesday last, by the right rev. Bishop 
Fenwick, of Boston. The rev. Dr. Pise delivered an 
address on the occasion. 


Canapa. Nothing further respecting the rioters on 
the Beauharnois canal, except that the number of per- 
sons killed by the soldiery is ascertained to be fuur. 

On the 20th instant the village of Boucherville, situat- 
ed 10 miles below Montreal, on the St. Lawrence river 
was reduced to ashes. ats population was about 1,000. 


Deatus In Derry, (N. H.) on the 8th instant, Major 
George Burnham, in the 94th vear of his age. He serv- 
ed in the continental army through the entire revolutiona- 
ry struzgle without a single furlough, even to visit his 
friends, and .was engaged in most of the battles of the 
revolution. He possessed an intellect of a high order, 
which he retained in an extraordinary manner to the la- 
test period of his life. 


John Slater, the distinguished manufacturer, lately | 


died at Slaterville, Rhode Island. He was from Eng- 
land originally, and among the earliestof the pioneers 
in introducing the manufacture of domestic goods in this 
country. He was also the inventor of several important 
improvements In machinery. 

‘he Boston Daily Advertiser announces the death of 
Wm. Simmons, esq. senior justice of the police court of 
Bosion. He died vn Saturday morning after a protract- 
ed illness, at the age of 61. Judge Simmons had held 
his responsible office fur many years, aud had endeared 
himself to the public by his high principle, as well as to 
his iriends by his amiable and Christian life. 


Domestic Goops. There were exported from Boston, 
during the week ending on the 24th inst., 1,000 bales of 
domestic goods, 778 of which was shipped for the East 
Indies. 


Dr. Wesster. We are gratified to learn (states the 
New Haven Couner) that among the valuable papers 
lefi by the late Dr. Webster in pussession of his son, is 
an autobiographical memuir, embracing the prominent 
incidents in his mostevenitul lite, and also, a “synopsis 
of words in twenty languages,” to which be devoted near- 
ly ten of the best years of tus long lile; arranging the 
most important words in each language * under thesame 
radical letters, with a translation of the significations, 
and references from one to another when the senses are 
similar, by which he was enabled to discover the affiui- 
ties between different languayes, and the primary phy- 
sical idea of an origina] word, from which the seconda- 
ry senses have branched forth.” The publication of this 
work must add to the already extensive fame of this great 
and goud man; and we hope for our country’s honor that 
measures may be taken to put it to press forthwith. 

[Albany Adv, 


Four anD GRAIN IN New Yors. The New York 
Courier and Evquirer of the 27th, says: “The receipts 
of western flour are scarcely sufficient to meet the de- 
mand—all afloat was taken up, together with severa! 
Jots from store. Ohio and Michigan brought $5,62ja 
$5,66—it is now held at $6,75. 1,800 barrels Genesee 


sold in lots at $5,75a$5,873; Georgetown is firm at $5,50. 
Wheat is rapa U0 was refused for 2,400 bush- 
elsin market. 1,00@ bushels of rye sold at 685 cents. 
2.000 bushels North River corn at 55a57 cents.” 


Gen. Jackson’s FINE. The legislature of New Hamp- 
shire has resolved almost unanimously to instruct tie se- 
nators of that state in congress, and to request its repre- 
sentatives in that body, to use their best endeavours to 
procure the passage of a law, unconditionally refunding 
to Gen. Jackson the fine imposed upon him by Judge 
Hall, of New Orleans. 


Haytt. The New York Commercial Advertiser has 
advices to the Ist inst. from Port-au-Prince. ‘I'he prin- 
cipal item of intelligence is the promulgation of a gov- 
ernment plan for suppressing indolence, and for encour- 
aging agriculture among the people, Out of 6,000 voters 
in Port-au-Prince, only 300 had subseribed their names 
on the list of electors for members of the convention 
which is io meet in July and form a constitution. 

Extract of a letter from an officer on board the United 
States sloop of war Falinouth. Atsea,&c. “We have 
had rather a pleasant and interesting cruise since sailing 
from Pensacoia. ‘The revolution in St. Domingo has 
ceased for the present, but the Island remains without a 
government. General Revirri is at the head of the ariny, 
marching through the principal cities, and will no doubt 
be elected the ext president at the convening of con- 
gress in September. He is said to be a better educated 
man than Boyer, with much more enlightened and en- 
larged views, aud his election is louked to as a period 
that will bring great and beneficial changes to the ls- 
laud. But I have my doubts wheiher the spirit of revo- 
luuen has not been so thuroughly awakened that it will 
be difficult to suppress it; every nan who has any mili- 
lary talent and is Sumewnat betier educated than the 
mass will be seeking power, and with such.a peuple time 
followers will always be found. ‘lhe property on the 
Isiand will continue to depreciate in value, as it has 
done since the Freuch were driven from it.” 

(Cour. & Eng. 


Hemp RAISED aT ASHLAND. We have at our office, 
ready tor the inspection of the knowing or the curivus, 
a specimen ot water-rotiied hemp, the product of the 
farm of Henry Clay, ot Kentucky. A large quantity of it 
has lately beeu sent to this city tor sale, some uf which 
has brought upwards of 3190 per ton. The article is 
proucunced by competent Judges in every way equal to 
the best Russia hemp. It will, no doubt, in a few years 
become one of the prominent products of this country, 
instead of being imported as now. Mr. Clay deserves 
his ude of Uiucinuatus, and increases the vodligations 
uue him trom his couniry in turning his talents to the 
excellent use of adding tu its productive wealth 

[Phila. North American. 


INSPECTIONS AND BUSINESS. The inspections of flour, 
in this city, last week, amuunted to 1U,119 bbls. and | 
1,162 halt bbis., wheat fluur, 50 bbls. rye do.; and 63 
hnds., 180 bbis., and 26 halt bbis. corn meal. Ot w 
baccu there Were tispected 1,907 hhds.; of these 1,192) 
were from Maryiand, 4.6 Oiuo, 6 Virginia, 228 Kentuc- 
ky, and 5 Missouiri. Reinarking upon the busiuess of 

ithe city, Lyturd’s Commerciai Journal says: “We have 
| reached that season of the year when it is rational to ex- 
| pect @ relaxation from businvess, and we are now paruci- 
| pating 1n it; but no complaint ought to be whispered by 
nen of business, generaily:—they have been mure su. - 
cesstul in their operations than during some other previ- 
| ously curresponding periods; and if they have not car- 





of it are now preparing for the Grand Duke of Saxony, 





‘ried every pout, they have a majority of them, and 
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depth of hold 12 feet; height from top of kee 
rail 17 feet 10 inches. The hull of the “eed 
of iron, except the gun-deck. There are four 
bulkheads athwartships, for the better Security of 
ship against sinking. ‘There are four kelsong {, .° 
engine-trames to rest upon, and one main helen the 
inches deep. The bottom planking is 2 inches h; " 
the kee! § inches. ‘The wheel-house and guards will) 
entirely of iron. She will have three masts, and 
schooner rigged—is pierced for 16 guns, but her Drese, 
armament will be two 64 Paixhan guns on pivot: 14 
four 32-pound carronades. ‘The whule will be ready 
transport to Erie about the Ist of July. lo 
The U.S. sloop-of-war Falmouth, commander Me} 
tosh, arrrived at Savannah on Saturday last, fror " 
cruise in the Gulf of Mexico. She is last from a ‘ 
Prince, which port she left on the 3d inst. — 
The Alexandria Gazette says, that the U.S. stea 
Missouri, is shorily to sail for the Mediterranean. 
Orders have been received at the Philadelphia pay 
yard to rig the new frigate Raritan, with the uunos, 4 
spatch, ae 
The naval court martial on board the U. 8S. ship Pen 
sylvania, at Norfolk, terminated its labors on Monda, 
afternoon. ’ 


‘New Orteans Mint. The ‘ Crescent” of the Ith 
instant says: “Our mintin this city is now in a flo, 
ishing condition, and has in depusite at the present ijn, 
nearl» $2,000,000, most of which is gold. It is no 7 
nerally known that our moneyed men, who are in ihe 
habit of receiving large quantities of foreign guld, sen 
most of it to this establishment to have it melied and tes 
coined into American money. The premium on this ig 
sufficient to afford them a handsome profit.” 


New Hampsuire has refused, by a vote of 121 to 10 
to receive her share of the proceeds of the sale of th 
public lands. 


Paint. The Daily Louisville Whig says, that Mr. Lam 
burg, a German artist of that city, has sueceeded in cum, 
posing a paintidentical with that found in the ruins of 
Pompeii, which is still as fresh as. when put on. This 
kind of paint has long been a desideratum. Specimens 


Mr. L. the Whig says, is now prepared to paint houses jn 
that lasting manner. 

PRESBYTERIAN UNION. The Associate Reformed and 
Retormed Presbyterian churches of the United States 
have taken measures to unite, under the designation of 
the United Presbyterian church in North America- 
They are to meet, by their representatives, in Alleghauy 
city, near Pittsburg, on the 2d Tuesday of May nexi,i9 
adopt a form of goveriment, book of discipline, &ec, 


Rarr. The steamboat Patapsco, Captain Sanner, ar 
rived at Baltimore on ‘Tuesday afternoon from Havre de 
Grace, having in tow an immense float of lumber, con 
taining seventy rafts, wiich will measure four millicas 
feet of lumber. 


STEAMBOAT BUILDING IN THE West. The Cincin. 
nati Gazette of the 23d instant, states that there are now 


| on the stocks, just above that city, 17 steamboats—mot 


of them first class buats. Seven have elready been com 
pleted since January, and negetiations are going on for 
the construction of several more. 


Srocks. New York, June 28. U. S. 6’s 1862, 1 15 
N. York 6's 1862.1 10, Indiana bonds 34§ a 35, Oho 
6’s 1360, 892 a 90. Kentucky 6’s 30 years, 932, Iilinos 
bonds, 334, Ulinois bunds 1860, 335, do 1870, 33 -60. 

June 29. U.S. @s, 1862, 1164, New York 7's, 1845108, 
N. Yerk 6's, 1860 110, do 6's 1862, 1105, New York 


should therewith be content—recoilecung the trite, but! 5’s, 58, 100, City 5s, 100. Indiana sterling, 34, Indiana 
true adage, that “a nimble sixpence Is better than a slow | bonds, 35, Ohio sixes, 1860, 90. Kentucky sixes 31 years 


shilling.” 
of vessels during che passing week than for several pre- 
vious, and this circumstance has not failed to exert an 


bothot impurt and expurt.” { Balt. Sun 26th Juue. 


Money Marker. The Philadelphia U. 8. Guazeite of 
Wentesday says: 

**Money continues very abundant, and the wants of 
trade being very limited, this abundance must continue 
to Increase. 
be paid out here and elsewhere in the shape of dividends, 
besides the redemption of $7,0U0,000 treasury nutes, 
which will doubtless be replaced by a fureign loan.— 
The positién of the country has changed very much 
within a short period. We manufacture more and itn- 
port less than turmerly, while our exports are greatly in- 
creased by the addition of provisions and cottwn fabrics. 
| Lf this state of things continues, and we see no reason 
tu apprehend a change, the tide of bullion must contin- 
ue 0 flow into the Country and the rates of interest be- 
come as low, if not lower, than those of London and 
Amsterdam.” 


N. Carouina. The annual commencement of the 
University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, was held 
.a tew days since. ‘T'here were thirty-three graduates.— 
The address before the literary societies was delivered by 
Dr. John Hill, of Wilmington, 


NavaLt—Unzited States iron war steamer. The Pitts- 
burgh American states thatthe iron war steamer now 
being*built a that place for the United States service on 
Lake Erie, is tast approaching the point when she 
will be ready to be taken to pieces for the purpose of 
shipmentto Erie. Her dimensions are as tullows: 

Length of keel 156 feet 4 inches; length on deck 167 
feet 6 inches; length over al! 176 teet 6 inches; breadth 





of beam 27 feet; breadth over guards 45 feet 10 inches; 


We have had fewer arrivals aud departures | 


influence in our markets, as regards leading articles 


On the Ist July a very large amount will} 


982, Kentucky short loan, 83, Iilinois special bonds, 34), 
Delaware & Hudson, 1035, Untica and Schenectady 
railroad, 118, Boston and Providence rail road, 101), 
Harlem rail road, 313. 

TrrasuRY NoTES—Notice of redemption.  T'reasury 
Department, June 28, 1843. Notice 1s hereby given that 
this department 1s ready to redeem all the treasury nvtes 
of the United States heretofore issued, and not included 
in the notice given by this department on the 26th day 
of April last; and, according to the provisions of difle 
rent acts of congress, interest on the said treasury notes 
which become due on or before the 3lst day of August 
next, will cease on that day; and on all remaining tree 
sury notes now o1 tstanding, and which become due @ 
any subsequent ume, interest will cease on the days 
when they respectively become due. 

The notes included in this notice will be redeemed by 
the deposituries of the United States in the city of New 
York, or at the city of Washington, or at the treasury 

J.C. SPENCER, Sec’r y of the Treasury 

U. S. Loans. The seven million U. S loan at 5 pe 
cent. with ten years to run, was all taken on the 26th 
and altogether on home account. Juhn Ward & Uo 
take siz anda half million, at a fraction over 101. ‘The 
other half million was taken ata somewhat higher rale. 
Nota bid was made on foreign account—and of the pre 
ceding six per cent. government loan (now. selling 
vidend off at 1 15) none or next to none is held by forelg? 
ers. Unemployed American capital has absorbed the 
whole of these stocks. 


U. S. Coupons. Treasury department, June 27, 1843. 
The Coupons attached to tie certificates of stuck Issvé 
by the United States, for interest, becoming due of the 
Ist Jul: next, will be paid on presentation at the bank 
the Metropolis, in the city of Washington. They may 
remitted through any of the deposituries of the EDR. 
ment. J. ©. SPENCER. 
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